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1A Mi LLTON ACADEMY. — CLASSICAU 
MASTER WANTED.—Must hold a Degree with First-Class 
Honours in Classics, or an equivalent qualification. Salary 250/.— 
Applications, stating age qualifications, and experience, and accom- 
panied by eleven copies of Testimonials, may be sent to the under- 
signed on or before the 18th current. 
PATRICK KEITH, Clerk. 


School Board Offices, 67, Cadzow Street, Hamilton. 


ST! GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL 


HYDE PARK CORNER, LONDON, 8.W. 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 1. 


The HOSPITAL contains 360 Beds. Patients are sent twice a week 
to the Country Convalescent Branch, which is the largest institution 
of its kind (100 Beds) in connexion with any London Hospital. Con- 





AMILTON ACADEMY.—ENGLISH MASTER 
WANTED for the CLASSICAL SIDE of the SCHOOL. Must 
hold a Degree with First-Class Honours in English, or an equivalent 
qualifi ation Salary 220/.—Applications, stating age, qualifications, 
and experience, and accompanied by eleven copies of a 

may be sent to the undersigned on or before the 18th current. 

PATRICK KEITH, Clerk. 
School Board Offices, 67, Cadzow Street, Hamilton. 


G ATESHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


SCHOOL OF ART. 


WANTED, a_ well-qualified, experienced FIRST 
MASTER. Commencing salary 901 per annum. 
The Teacher will be required to give his whole time to the service 
of the Committee. 
and Testi jals should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Offices, head 








ASSISTANT 





P 
p Appl 





By order, 
E. J. HARDING, Secretary. 
September 8, 1903. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
‘HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The Ce tay erg of on DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, 
TECHNOLOGY, ‘TS, AW will BEGIN on OCTOBER 5, and 
the SEVENTY- THIRD SESSION of ‘the SCHOOL of MEDICINE on 
OCTOBER 1, 1903. 

The Classes prepare for the following Professions :—Chemistry, 
Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Mining, 
Textile Industries, Dveing, Art, Leather ope Agriculture, 
Schvol Teaching, Commerce, Law, Medicine, and Surgery. 

University Degrees are also conferred in the Facuities of Arts, 
Science, Law, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the Recisrrar of 
the College. 


S': MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, 


The WINTER SESSION will patron dy on OCTOBER 1. 

The Medical School prevides Complete Courses of Instruction for the 
Medical Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge; for the Diplomas of the Koyal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons ; Rags for the Government Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value 
1451. to 521. a will be competed for on SEPTEMBER 22 and 23. 

For Calendar and full particulars apply to the Dean or MepicaL 
Scuoor Secrerary. 


Qt. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
WV COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE EXHIBI TION, worth 1501, 75l. 
75l., 501., and 201. each. tenable for One Year, will be competed for on 
SEPTEMBER 2ist. 1903. viz., Two Senior Open Scholarships, a of 
75!. each, will be awaraed to the best Candidates (if of erit) 
in not more than Three nor fewer than Two. of the tollewing : al 
Chemistry, Physics. Zoology. Botany, vintog tm oe Anatomy. 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be under Twenty-five years 
of age, and must not have entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of ane London Medical School 

ONE JUNIOR OPEN SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, value 150/., and 
ONE PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXHIBITION, value 50l., will be 
awarded to the best Candidates under Twenty-one years of age (if of 
sufficient merit) in es fewer than Three of the following: — 
Botany, Zoology. Physiology, Physics, and Chemistry 

The JEAFFRESON EXNTArTION (value. 201 ) will be competed for 
at the same time. The subjects of examination are Latin, Mathe- 
matics, and any one of the three following Languages: Greek French, 
and German. The Classical pre eg are a of the London U niversity 
Matr une, 1903 

The successful (‘andidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to the full course at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in the October 
succeeding the Examination. 

For particulars, application may be made, personally or by letter, to 
Tue WARDEN OF THE CoLLEar, St. Bartholomew’ 3 Hospital, E.C. 


gt: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS, 

SYSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and LABORATORY WORK 
inthe SUBJECTS of the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC and INTER- 
MEDIATE BSe EXAMINATIONS of the UNIVERSIr Ms of LONDON 
will commence on OCTOBER 1 and continue till JULY, 1904 

Attendance on this Class counts as part of the Five Years’ Curri- 























¢culum. 
Fee for the whole Course, 21! ; or Single Subjects may be taken. 

‘There is a Specia! Class for the January Examination. 

For farther particulars apply to Tue Warpen oF THE Cottece, St. 
Ba tholomew’s Hospital London. E.C. 

andbook forwarded on application 
S 1. TRORAS' S BOSPITA tL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 8.E. 
A SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTORER 1. 

‘The Hospital occupies one of the finest Sites in London and contains 
‘602 Keds, of which about 540 are in constant use 

Entranee and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in ete bell of the 
bio ede 5001. are offered for Competition each Yea: 

wal of 60 Kesident and other Appointments are "0 

stu ents after qualification. wi, = wa 

A Students’ ‘lub forms part of the Medical School Buildings, and the 
Athletic Ground, Nine Acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be 
ee Minutes from the Le sche 

fall P. 8, may be obtained from th 
Medical Booretary, Mr. G. Revue Y ° 
H. G. TURNEY, M.A. M.D. Oxon, Dean. 








y a very large number of cases are passed through the parent 
institution. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to the value of 250?. 

PRIZES to the value of 340/. per annum. 

OFFICES to the value of over 900!. per annum open to Students after 
qualification. 

All CLERKSHIPS, DRESSERSHIPS, and HOUSE OFFICE 
APPOINTMENTS made without extra fee of any kind on merit alone. 

INDIVIDUAL TEACHING is a feature of the School, and a large 
number of SPECIAL CLASSES are held for the various Examinations. 

Further information, and copies of the new Prospectus, may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Medical School. 
grea LATHAM, M.D. 
F. JA EY, F.RC.S. 
customs CHADWICK, eek 


‘THe CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE. 


The COUNCIL of the CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE will 
award a GILCHRIST TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP NEXT 
DECEMBER Application to be made by NOVEMBER 1.—Full 
particulars can be obtained from the Principat. 


RENCH EDUCATION for YOUNG LADIES.— 


Best Professors. Excellent references. — Mapame MacCott, 
Tintelleries, Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


KYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 

High Class. Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A. D.Lit (Lond.), 
late ( lassical Scholar, Girton, with competent Staff. Thorough educa- 
tion on the principle of a sound mind in asound body. French and 
German a speciality. Preparation for Ex aminations, if required. 
Large Grounds. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPfEMBER 25. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements —36, Sack ville Street, 


RESEARCH WORK done at the BRITISH 
MUSEUM or elsewhere on moderate terms Fxcellent testi- 
, Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


} Deans. 

















monials.—X. Y. Z 
Lane, E.C. 


ITERARY and TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS 

UNDERTAKEN by STUDENT of twenty years’ experience. 

French, German, Kussian. Songs Transcribed.—Address Srvupent, 9 
cass 2a Street, —— Road, 8S. W. 








\ ERMAN ‘LITERATURE. ee PHILOLOGIST 
I (Ph.D.) gives LECTURES and TAKES PRIVATE CLASSES.— 
Address German, care of Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


OSITION WANTED as TRAVELLING COM. 
PANION to a YOUNG MAN in any part of the world. for Three, 
Four, or Six Months, by a CATHOLIC PRIEST, aged 39, speaking 
French and German fluently, and a Professional Teacher of Young 
People. Expenses to be paid, and further remuneration to be ee 
References to the best families in France.—L’Ansf HottzMann, ch. 
Briangon par Corné ( Maine-et-Loire), France. 


NENTLEMAN, with 5007. to 1,000/. capital and 

some experience, desires POSITION in PUBLISHING or 

ADVERTISING FIRM. — Address, in confidence, X. O., Atheneum 
Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


‘N ENTLEMAN (82) wishing to enter the London 

Retail Rook Trade, desires ENGAGEMENT as ASSISTANT, ata 

small salary, for the purpose of learning routine work.—H. H. H., 
Wiverton Hotel, 115, Queen’s Gate, 8.W 




















‘* Examine well your blood. He 
From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree.""—Suakesrrare. 
A NCKSTRY, English, Scotch, Irish,and American, 
TRACED from STATE RECORDS. Speciality: West of England 
and Emigrant Families.—Mr. Reyne.ti-Uprnam, 36, Haldon Road, Exeter, 
and 1, Upham Park Road, Chiswick, London, W. 


A N EDITOR of culture, moving in good London 
circles, REQUIRED for a well-known High-Class WEFKIY 

JOURNAL All communications will be treated as strictly confidential 

—Address A. A. A., Athenzum Press, Bream's Buildings, E.C. 


YHE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. — Established 1879. 


The interests of Authors 














Yearly Subscription, free by post, 
158s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENAZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIAKRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 


And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


CHANGE of ADDRESS. 











SECRETARIAL BUREAU. 
MISS PETHERBRIDGE has REMOVED 
From 9, STRAND, to 
524, CONDUIT STREET, W. 





TORIES, ARTICLES, PLAYS, &c., promptly 
\S” TYPE-WRITTEN. Very best work and complete accuracy. 
9d. per 1.000 words.—M. Srvarr, 11, Moreton Place, St. George’s 
Square, 8.W. 


“['iPE- -WRITING.—Authbors’ Plays, MSS., &c., of 

every description. Carbon and other Copies. MS. from Dictation, 
quickly and accurately.—Miss E. M. ‘T1car, 5, Maitland Park Road, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, SERMONS, &c., 
TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy and dispatch, a 
including Paper and Postage.—Miss N. E. Rosinsen, 
Road, Wandsworth Common, London, 8.W. 








| See 


YYPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Usual terms. References. 
Established ten years.—Sixes & Sixzs, 18, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmith Road, W. 


"| YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambrid, 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages). 
Research, Revision, Translation. Keferences to Authors.—THE Came 
BRIDGE I'vpe-WxItiNG AcENcy, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 











VY PE-WRITING—SHORTHAND. — Authors’ 
MSS., Plays, Reports, Sermons, &c., COPIED with accuracy and 
dispatch, lod per 1,000 words. Meetings attended and Verbatim or 
Condensed Reports furnished. Special Terms for Contracts or large 
i — Miss E. Morcan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 
ndon, EC 





— ’ r , 
TY P#-WRITING.—NOVELS, PLAYS, ESSAYS 

carefully TYPED. Difficult MSS receive special attention. 
Work by post quickly returned —For terms apply to E. L. Davipson, 
68, Hyde Vale, Klackheath, London 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, &e., 
carefully TYPED at home (Remington), good pape od. per 
1,000 words; reduction for large quantities. All orders promptly 
executed and returned without delay.— 4 , 7, Vernon Ri 
Clapham, 8.W. 


UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 
porte en and neatly, on good paper, atls 3d. per 1,000 words 
(over 10,000 at 1s.), Carbon Copies at one-third of price, by Miss H. 8., 
care of Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 











\YYPE-WRITING neatly and quickly executed 
with absolute accuracy.—D. Perrie, 6, Grosvenor Road, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 








Catalogues. 
ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW OKS in 


one 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many eases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 





capably 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with ) Publishers. —— and Teeth 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Buroues, 34. Paternoster Row. 


THs SOCIETY of AUTHORS 
(INCORPORATED), 
39, OLD QUEEN STREET, STOREY’S GATE, 8.W. 

PUBLISHERS and LITERARY AGENTS.—Authors are warned 
against dealing with any Publisher or Literary Agent without referring 
to the Society for information. Authors are also warned not to sign 
any Agreement on the advice of a Literary Agent alone. All Agree- 
ments should be submitted to the Society of Authors for advice. 

G. HERBERT THRING, fecretary. 


\’ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale ond 











ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 7, Broad Street. Oxford 


CATALOGUES on application. 





(‘ATALOGUE, No. 38.—Drawings, Engravings» 

Etchings— scarce Illustrated Rooks—Turner’s Liber Studiorum— 
Lucas’s Mezzotints after Constable— Etchings by Whistler, J. F. pei” ma 
Seymour Hacen—Works by John Ruskin Post free, Sixpence. —Ws 
Wasp, 2 Church Terrace, Richmond. Surrey 





WANTED, TURNER’S | IBER STUDIORUM 
PLATES in fine states.—Wa Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Rich- 
mond, Surrey. 





Je Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Val 
Probate or Purchase. ee and Audit of Accounts, &c. card 
of Terms on applicati 
Mitchell insets, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 





(THE DE LA MORE PREsS PUBLICATIONS 


will be found advertised on rage 336. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


—_>— 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS 


OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 
From the principal Collections of Note. 


NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY 
MODERN ARTISTS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Per- 
manent Photographic Reproduction are exten- 
sively employed by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, 
Engravings, Art Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 








Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book 
Illustrations of the very highest quality. Speci- 
mens and Estimates submitted, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART 
CATALOGUE. Nowready. NEW EDITION. 
With upwards of 150 Miniature Photographs 
of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block 
Illustrations. For convenience of reference 
the Publications are arranged alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, One Shilling. 


A Visit of Inspection is Invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








Sales by Auction. 


Curios. 
TUESDAY, September 15, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
R. J. C. STEVENS’S NEXT SALE of CURIOS 


will be held on TUESDAY NEXT, and will include a most 
interesting Collection of Native Weapons and Curios from New 
Guinea, China—Bronzes, Silk Screens, and Enamels from China and 
Japan —Nelson’s Silver Wine a Head of a New 
Zealander—and Curios from all Part 
On view day prior 2 to 5 and psa of Sale. Catalogues may be 
had on application from Mr. J. C. Srrvens, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C 





Plated Goods— Photographic Apparatus—Scientific Instru- 
ments— Electrical Apparatus— Tools, §c. 


FRIDAY, September 18, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 


38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.c., PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC CAMERAS of all kinds, also Lenses and a . variety of 
Accessories — Field and Astr Tel P and 
Turning Tools, &c — Scientific Instruments and Apparates Plated 
Goods—Bicycles—and a large quantity of Miscellaneous Property. 





A NEW WRITER. 


Tommy 


BY 


H. H. BASHFORD. 
3s. 6d, 


Mr, LANE will publish on TUESDAY NEXT 
a New and Original Story by a New Writer, Mr. 
H. H. BASHFORD. The hero, Tommy Wide- 
awake, a boy of thirteen, is the son of a colonel 
ordered on foreign service. He is left in charge of 
four old schoolfellows of his father, all bachelors. 
The story deals with the rejuvenating influence of 
Tommy on his guardians ; for, in the supervision of 
their juvenile charge, the four old bachelors recover 
their youth. The action of the story is fresh and 
original, and an open-air feeling breathes through 


the book. 


John Lane, Publisher, London and New York, 
A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 








Tus SOUL of CHIVALRY. 


63, 


“Told unpretentiously, but not without skill and 
sympathy.”— Times, 


‘* A capital book, full of interest.” 
Manchester Courier. 


“An interesting and encouraging book...... If 
this is his first novel, it is quite of exceptional 
promise.”—-Nen A ge, 

‘‘There is a clarity of expression, an attractive 
setting forth of admirable theories, a felicitous 
descriptive ability, and a coherency of plot that 
in combination should secure for the novel the 


cordial reception that it merits.” 
East Anglian Times, 


‘‘The anonymous author has qualities of inven- 
tion and sprightliness that are worth developing. 
He is never dull, and experience should lead him 
towards higher attainment.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Limited. 





On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalog on 
application. 





HANOVER ROOMS, LIVERPOOL. 


Important Private Collection of valuable high-class Oil Paint- 
ings, Water-Colour Drawings, Etchings, Engravings, §c., 
removed (by order of the Owner) from his Residence in 
Grosvenor Road, Birkenhead, for convenience of Sale. 


ESSRS. BRANCH & LEETE will SELL by 
AUCTION, on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, the 23rd and 

24th inst., at 1 o’clock each day, in the HANOVER ROOMS, 60, 
HANOVER STREET, LIVERPOOL, the exceedingly valuable ( OL- 
LECTION of MODERN OIL PAINTINGS and WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS, including famous Fxampies of many of the leading 
Academicians of the last half-century, Works which, at the time of 
their Exhibition, have won the highest encomiums. and which have 
since been Engraved and eo of the best exponents. It need only 
- necessary to — 2 few 0 _ Tags Pictures to indicate 

of the he Sabbath ! 


the Jay, and Seven 
others by Erskine Nicol A.R.A.- RH by F Faed. 





R A.—The 
Captain’s ages and other Works by J. Tissot—On the Coast of 
ers by E. Cooke. R.A —Summer, by J C. Hook, 
t.A.—The Tally pone and others by H. Stacey Marks, RA— 
Ruin, by —— Green, R.I.—and others of equal merit by G. = 
Thomas Creswick, R.A.. Briton Riviere. RA 
Maewhirter, RA.. James Sant, R.A., F. W. W. To nay _ Avedell, 
R.A., Colin Hunter, R.A., John’ Pettie, R.A.. W. P D, Roberts, 
R.. A. H. O'Neil, A.R.A., P. Morris, A.R.A., K Halswell, Ma Merle, 
and others 
m. be heap 4 on Monday so tipbeapsee 2st and 22nd inst. Cata- 
ues ce ) may be obtained on application to Messrs. Bran 
Leere, No. 60, Hanover Street, Liverpocl. _— 





























RUNDEL CHROMOS 


Large number in stock. 
fend for PRINTED LIST for SEPTEMIB? 


Bound, each net 5s. 
HARMONY : its Theory and Practice. Fifteenth Edition. 
The Same, SIXTEENTH EDITION, Revised and largely 
Rewritten. 
COUNTERPOINT : Strict and Free. Seventh Edition. 
DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT and CANON. Third Edition. 
FUGUE. Fourth Edition. 
FUGAL ANALYSIS. Third Edition. 
MUSICAL FORM. Fifth Edition. 
APPLIBD FORMS. Fourth Edition. 
The ORCHESTRA : 
Vol. I. The Technique of the Instruments. Third Edition. 
Vol. II. Orchestral Combination. Second Edition. 


Augener & Co. 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


kK BENEZER PROUT’S WORKS, 





WILL BE PUBLISHED ON SEPTEMBER 17. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
THs HOUSE of SIN. 
By MARCELLE TINAYRE. 
At all Booksellers’ and Booketalls. 
T. P.’s Weekly says :—‘‘ Not ee a remarkable, but a great boek, 
that will stand ‘he test of tim 
Maclaren & ed Waithman Street, E.C. 


SHBURNE CHURCH ; The Brussels Congress 

of Hygiene and Demography ; Further Notes at the International 
Fire Exhibition; Magazines and Reviews; Building By-laws in 
Johannesburg ; ‘Concrete-Steel Construction (student’s Column) ; 
Music-room, ! Hateh! Jands,” Guildford; Design for a Garden by a 
River ; ee House, Stockwell; &c.—See the BUILDER of Fon 





WIDEAWAK E 


—Vq~—— 


A NEW LIGHT ON MARY 
STUART. 


READY SEPTEMBER 15. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits, price 12s. 6d, 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS 
OF MARY, 
QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
By MARTIN HUME, 


(Public Record Office), 
Author of ‘The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth,’ 


*.* On the publication by the Record Office, and 
under the editorship of Major Martin Hume, of the 
Full Text Translations of the Spanish State Papers 
of Elizabeth, it was recognized that the whole 
subject of Mary Stuart’s activities and motives 
would have to be reconsidered in the new light 
provided by these most important documents. It 
has fittingly fallen to the task of Major Martin 
Hume himself to retell the story of the Scottish 
Queen’s life by the aid of the mass of material 
thus rendered available. By the light of these 
and other authorities he has written a new and 
suggestive account of Mary’s attempts to compete 
with Elizabeth in the employment of matrimonial 
intrigue to promote her great political designs, and 
has traced the reasons for her failure to certain 
defects in her character which placed her at a 
disadvantage. 





In 1 vol. ornamental binding, beautifully illustrated, 
price 6s. net. 


MILTON’S ENGLAND. 
By L. A. MBAD. 
POPULAR SIX- SHILLING NOVELS 
A POWERFUL DRAMATIC STORY. 
THE PRIME MINISTER AND 
MRS. GRANTHAM. 


A Novel. 
By CARLTON DAWEH, Author of ‘A Bride of Japan.’ 


FIFTH IMPRESSION IN PREPARATION. 


STRAWBERRY LEAVES. 


By A. LEAF. 





NEW IMPRESSION IN PREPARATION. 
THE COUNTESS AND THE 
KING’S DIARY. 


By PERCY WHITE. 





READY SEPTEMBER 17. A DASHING ROMANCE. 


A MAN-AT-ARMS. 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD, 
Author of ‘ The Cloistering of Ursula.’ 





READY SHORTLY. 


THE CRUCIBLE. 


By A. F. SLADE, Author of ‘A Wayside Weed.” 


RBADY OCTOBER 5. 
RACHEL MARR. 
RACHEL MARR. 
RACHEL MARR. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. 
*,* ‘Rachel Marr’ is one of the greatest novels ever 
written, and the Publisher anticipates an enormous demand 
for the work. 





tember 12 (4d., ad.). Throvgh any Ne erate we 





St Jude’s Dep6t, Birmingham. 


y post 
the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Bireet, London, 


London EVELEIGH NASH, 32, Bedford Street 


FROM MR. NASH’S LIST. 


Editor of ‘ The Calendars of Spanish State Papers’ 
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WARD, LOCK & CO’S 


LIST OF NEW 


AND FORTHCOMING 


NOVELS. 





A NEW COMPLETE CATALOGUE, giving Particulars of Books in every Department of Literature, 
post free on application. 





A MAN’S FEAR. 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND, 
Author of ‘A Man of his Age,’ ‘ For the Religion,’ &c. 
A STORY OF THE VIKINGS, 

TO-DAY says:—“ A curiously strange book, written with much skill and 
uncommonly fascinating.” 

The DUNDEE ADVERTISER says:—‘ An ideal book, the characters 
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LITERATURE 


—n— 


Bank Rate and the Money Market in England, 
France, Germany, Holland, and Belgium, 
1844-1900. By R. H. Inglis Palgrave. 
(Murray. ) 

Few, probably, of living English economists 

have lived through, or can even recall the 

furious controversy which raged around the 

Bank Act of 1844. When Bagehot wrote 

his fascinating ‘Lombard Street’ the débris 

of that controversy still cumbered the 
ground, but he shunned the thorny subject 
as he would some unclean thing. And 
where he feared to tread few would dare to 
rush in. His attitude of mind has become 
distressingly typical of that of the present 
generation, so that nowadays no economist 
can be found bold enough to call in question 
the Act itself. It is accepted—as the Bank 
of England itself is accepted—as part of the 
eternal order of British things, something 
that has to be taken as it stands, to be 
acted upon and not to be called in doubt. 
To say that Mr. Palgrave’s book harks 

back to this controversy would be unfair to 
the scope and value of the work. It raises 
anew the question of the Bank Act of 1844, 
but only as a consequence and by virtue of 
doing much more. The author himself would 
disclaim any intention of raising such con- 
troversial dust, and nothing could exceed 
the studied and guarded moderation of his 
language. But since that Bank Act two 
generations and more have passed away, 
and many things have changed in our 
banking system ; new features have deve- 
loped, and the one inherent weakness of the 
system—the single reserve—has become 
more pronounced and accentuated. And 
whilst Mr. Palgrave’s book is professedly 
directed to a study of these later times and 
newer phenomena, he must forgive his 
readers if they peruse his work in the light 
of the Bank Act, and if they argue from it 
as from cause to effect. 





Put into a nutshell, Mr. Palgrave’s pur- 
pose is to examine thevariations in the bank 
rate in England, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, and Belgium from 1844 to 1900, with 
the object of explaining the remarkable and 
regrettable fact that in England those varia- 
tions have been so much more numerous 
and violent than they have been on the 
Continent. 

At the outset it will strike the purely 
scientific economist that to secure the 
elucidation of such a problem—one of the 
greatest gravity to any commercial life— 
a double or parallel course of investiga- 
tion is imperatively needed, the first dealing 
purely with the commercial phenomena of 
the period, the second with the purely bank- 
ing phenomena. A crisis may be a com- 
mercial and industrial crisis, or it may be 
a banking crisis. And it is surely necessary 
at every point along the route of such an 
investigation to check the data or results in 
the one domain by the data or results 
obtained in the other, the banking data by 
the commercial data, or vice versd. For 
instance, the lingering crisis in Germany 
is surely not a banking crisis, but a com- 
mercial or industrial one. This, however, 
is not Mr. Palgrave’s method. He rigorously 
confines himself to the banking phenomena 
of the period he treats, and leaves the 
reader to check or annotate the results in 
any way he can from the commercial side of 
the history of that period. 

Taking the book on these lines, we may 
at once and safely assert that it formulates 
a@ grave case, and sounds a serious note 
of warning. What does the reserve of the 
Bank of England consist of at the present 
moment, and against what liabilities is that 
reserve held? In 1844, when the annual 
average of the reserve was 8,500,000/., the 
Bank held 977,000/7. of London bankers’ 


balances among its private deposits. In 
1877, when the annual average of the 
reserve was 12,478,000/., the bankers’ 
balances which were held by the 


Bank on deposit had risen to 9,543,000/. 
That is to say that the bankers’ balances 
held on deposit and liable to withdrawal 
had risen from 11 per cent. of the reserve 
in 1844 to 77 per cent. in 1877. Since 1877 
the Bank has afforded the public no infor- 
mation on this most important point, so 
that it is impossible to say what proportion 
the bankers’ balances form to the present 
reserve; but having regard to the growth of 
both London and country banking, one may 
assert that the proportion has increased 
rather than diminished. Theoretically the 
reserve of the Bank is held against its 
liabilities, and on the surface it appears to 
make a decent showing. For instance, in 
1900, the annual average of liabilities was 
50,049,000/., against which the reserve was 
21,455,000/.—that is to say, the reserve was 
a matter of 43 per cent. of the liabilities. 
But this is an entirely fallacious percentage. 
For it is possible that 80 per cent., 90 per 
cent., or even 100 per cent. of this reserve 
of 21,455,000/7. was accounted for by the 
London bankers’ balances. These balances 


of the London bankers were, and are in 
themselves, a second reserve (or part of a 
second reserve), with which they are to meet 
their own liabilities—liabilities which in 
the aggregate run into hundreds of millions. 
So that the single 21,455,000/, reserve of 





the Bank of England is not to be regarded 
as a reserve against the bank’s private 
liabilities of 50,049,000/., but as a reserve 
against this plus the total liabilities of the 
London bankers, not to speak of the country 
bankers or branches that are affiliated or 
connected with them. Instead, therefore, 
of representing 43 per cent. of the liabilities, 
this reserve may represent an almost infi- 
nitesimal fraction of them. 


‘*The balances of the London bankers with 
the Bank of England are included among its 
other liabilities. In another sense also, while 
these balances are practically of the nature of 
‘till money ’—as far as transactions between 
the banks who own them are concerned—they 
form part, and by no means an unimportant 
part, of the general banking reserve of the 
country. These balances are the only reserve 
of ready money kept by the bankers of the 
United Kingdom beyond the amount of cash 
in their tills. It is not meant, of course, by 
this to suggest the idea that they are by any 
means the only resources which the bankers of 
the country would have to fall back on in any 
time of pressure. The amounts held at ‘call,’ 
and the amounts readily available in other 
forms, are very large—far larger than any of 
the figures now before us for consideration. 
But, as far as actual hard ‘cash’ is concerned, 
the balances at the Bank of England are the 
only source from which an immediate supply of 
‘ money ’ can be obtained by the bankers of the 
country to meet any immediate need beyond 
what they themselves hold in their own vaults.” 


The thoughtful reader will at once ask the 
question, Why does not the Bank of England 
put the bankers’ balances away as a second 
reserve and inviolate—a reserve held purely 
and solely against the liabilities of the 
London bankers whilst maintaining its 
own reserve for the purpose of liquidating 
its own liabilities? The answer is, that the 
Bank of England does not consider itself 
called upon to do so. It considers itself at 
liberty to use the normal balances of the 
London bankers in order to make money 
with them. This has been expressed more 
than once with what might without dis- 
respect be almost styled cynical frankness. 
In the correspondence between H. H. Gibbs 
(Lord Aldenham) and Bonamy Price on 
the bank rate, Lord Aldenham, himself a 
Director of the Bank, refers to this matter 
in the following words :— 


‘*Next to the Government account, the 
account of the collective bankers is the most 
certain and the most intelligible......We know 
of the bankers, better than of any account in 
our books, what is the minimum balance where- 
with they can live. They must have x on 
their account (a quantity unknown to all but us), 
and «—y therefore never appears. But if x+y 
is seen, then we know that y must remain 
untouched and uninvested ; must, in fact, form 
an addition to our reserve [y representing any 
sum above or beyond the usual or normal 
balance kept at the Bank of England by any 
London banker]; «is ours for profit if we like 
to use it, but yis ours only for safe custody. 
Where is the danger? On the other hand, the 
possession of that account is of the greatest 
importance to us, as affording the most perfect 
and accurate measure of how far the public can 
at all act independently of us.” 


A present Director of the Bank of Eng- 
land, Mr. Frederick Huth Jackson, has 
lately, in a paper read before the Political 
Economy Club, associated himself with this 
attitude of Lord Aldenham’s in unequivocal 
terms :— 
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‘*T wish to associate myself most cordially 
with the view to which Lord Aldenham gives 
expression, and to add that I never can under- 
stand the feeling which is occasionally expressed 
that the Bank of England would be committing 
a grave error if it ever made use of any portion 
of the bankers’ balances. The bankers subsist 
and make their dividends out of the employ- 
ment of their customers’ balances ; and I cannot 
see why there should be one rule for the Bank 
of England in this respect, and another for the 
bankers. It is, I know, argued that these 
balances of the bankers with the Bank of 
England form the ultimate reserve of the whole 
country. I admit this fact—and I think that 
the action of the Bank of England in keeping a 
reserve of over 40 per cent. of its liabilities in 
cash, in contrast with the smaller percentages 
of the clearing bankers, is evidence that the 
directors recognise their position in that respect. 
I am not saying whether the Bank of England 
does, or does not, habitually hold a reserve 
equal to the amount of the bankers’ balances ; 
all I am contending for is the principle enun- 
ciated by Lord Aldenham, that the Bank of 
England is at liberty to use the normal bankers’ 
balances—the figure which he describes as ‘x’— 
if it chooses to do so.” 


In order fairly to gauge the gravity of 
the principle thus frankly expounded, we 
may quote a further illustration from this 
paper of Mr. Jackson’s :— 


**The absorption of a country bank by a Lon- 
don bank has a direct effect on the London 
money market, and thus on the relations of 
that market with the Bank of England. When 
a country bank is absorbed, its deposits become 
those of its absorber. This country bank was 
in the habit of holding, say, 17 per cent. of its 
deposits in cash-—partly in its till, and partly 
with its banker in London—say 7 per cent. in 
its till, and 10 per cent. with its banker. Thus, 
if its deposits were 100,000/., ‘it would have 
7,000 in its till, and 10,0007. with its banker in 
London. Against this 10,000/.—which figured, 
of course, amongst the London banker’s de- 
posits — he, in his turn, would hold his pro- 
portion of cash, say 17 per cent., or 1,7001. 
Thus, the total amount of cash held against this 
deposit of 100,000/. would be the country 
banker’s 7,000/. and the London banker’s 
1,700/.—total 8,700/. But when the country 
banker’s deposits of 100,000/. become, by the 
absorption, those of the London banker, he 
keeps his 17 per cent., or 17,000l. in cash. 
Thus, the absorption means that the actual cash 
held against the same deposit of 100,000I. is 
increased from 8,7001. to 17,0001.” 


If the same process of devolution holds 
good all along the line—as, of course, it 
must—then we are at liberty to conclude 
that the 1,700/. held by the London banker 
as his proportion of cash reserve against 
this 100,000/. deposits would lodge finally in 
the Bank of England as part of that par- 
ticular London banker’s balance kept at 
the Bank of England. Now if the Bank 
of England consider itself at liberty to 
employ, say, 60 per cent. of this banker’s 
balance it will only keep an ultimate 
reserve of 684/. out of the 1,700/7. So that 
before the absorption of the country bank 
the ultimate reserve for the 100,000/. deposit 
would be 7,000/. kept by the country banker 
and 684/. kept by the Bank of England, or 
in all only 7,684/, That is to say, the pro- 
portion of reserve to liability is here 7} per 
cent. According to the ratio of the Bank of 
England’s reserve to liability, the 684/. held 
by it in this instance would be reserve for 
only 1,700/. But in reality it would be 
acting as reserve for nearly 9,000/. The 





40 per cent. proportion of reserve to liability, 
therefore, is utterly fallacious as far as the 
bankers’ deposits are concerned. But this is 
notall. There is the further question behind 
as to the nature or the form in which the 
Bank of England holds or keeps a great 
part of its reserve. Throughout his book 
Mr. Palgrave brings out very strongly the 
fact that, as compared with the Bank of 
England, the continental banks keep their 
reserves in a much more fluid state. Their 
reserves consist very largely of bills at short 
date, a certain proportion of them being 
foreign bills on London on which money 
could be obtained quickly without effort ; 
whereas the Bank of England, not being a 
holder of bills on continental centres in the 
same way, is obliged to resort to its Consols 
in order to raise means quickly. 

Thus the ultimate single reserve of the 
Bank of England or of the whole English 
banking system is not only fearfully insuf- 
ficient in amount, but also much less fluid 
in its nature than it should be. 

Nothing is further from Mr. Palgrave’s 
purpose than to pose as an alarmist. He is 
fully aware of the vis inertie which cha- 
racterizes not only our banking system, but 
also many another British institution. But 
a patriotic, far-sighted Englishman could 
be easily, we think, excused if he charac- 
terized such vis inertia as positively criminal 
in its heedlessness. For himself Mr. Pal- 
grave, one can easily discover, hopes little 
from the Bank of England under the present 
system, and the only direction in which he 
sees any prospect of amendment is in the 
voluntary action of the London bankers, 
presumably (for he nowhere puts it into 
quite definite language) in their joint 
agreement to establish their own reserve as 
separate from that of the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

In a sense it may be said that the whole 
of Mr. Palgrave’s book is an historical or 
statistical illustration of the evil effects of 
the single reserve system which has grown 
up in our midst, and which has been here 
depicted. The Bank of England has 
absorbed an increasing amount of the note 
circulation of the English country banks; 
its reserve is, therefore, increasingly liable 
to drain from the country demands in 
autumn; it is similarly and still more liable 
to drain from Scotland and Ireland in May 
and November of every year ; it has at the 
same time to provide the ultimate solvency 
of the greatest body of banking systems in 
the world, and to keepits hold of theexchanges 
in connexion with the greatest commercial 
system inthe world. The result is, naturally, 
very rapid, numerous, and occasionally 
violent fluctuations in the bank rate; 
and it is when we come to compare these 
fluctuations with the corresponding fluctua- 
tions in the rate of the Bank of France, the 
Imperial Bank of Germany, and so on, that 
we get the commentary, and, it may be 
said the condemnation, on the English sys- 
tem. Between 1844 and 1900 the Bank 
of England altered its rate 400 times. 
In the same period the Bank of 
France altered its rate 111 times, the 
Bank of Germany 161 times, the Bank 
of Holland 173 times, and so on and 
so on. Again and again, in a variety of 
ways and with a lavish display of figures 
and percentages, Mr. Palgrave points and 


emphasizes the moral of weakness in our 
English banking system as compared with 
the banking systems of the Continent, and 
as a practical banker he is keenly alive to 
the deleterious effects produced on English 
commerce, both domestic and foreign, by 
such instability in the bank rate :— 


‘* We must be content to keep a larger supply 
of unused money ready to meet the demands 
which may be made at any moment if we desire 
to see a greater uniformity in the rate of dis- 
count charged here and a diminution of those 
fluctuations which have of recent years caused 
so much inconvenience to our traders and which 
are disadvantageous to the business interests of 
this country. A full supply of loanable capital 
at moderate and fairly uniform charges is at 
least as important to the trader as a full supply 
at reasonable prices of the goods he deals in or 
of the raw materials he uses in his manufactures, 
eccees To meet ordinary risks a larger supply 
of unused money [reserve] is much wanted. 
It would also undoubtedly tend to more equable 
rates, and this would be of great advantage to 
the commerce of the country. Competition in 
business between this country and the leading 
countries of Europe is now exceedingly severe, 
and the advantage in the way of discounts 
which a trader may often obtain abroad might 
be quite sufficient of itself to turn the scale 
against his English competitor.” 


In the above paragraphs we have 
attempted a broad survey of Mr. Palgrave’s 
leading lines of thought and argument. It 
would be an impertinence to attempt more, 
beset with difficulties as the subject is. 
The tone of the work alone convinces 
by its moderation apart from the authority 
with which Mr. Palgrave speaks as at 
once a practical banker and an economist. 
We cannot part from the book without 
an expression of indebtedness to its 
writer. Is it too much to hope that the 
bankers themselves will lay aside their 
inertia and read the book and draw the 
moral? We fear so. For there are two 
classes of practical men in this country who 
are, and always have been, impervious to the 
teaching of theory—the English business 
man and the English banker. 








A Book of Exmoor, By F. J. Snell. 


(Methuen & Co.) 


Mvcu has been written about Exmoor within 
the last forty years, and more particularly 
about the chase of the red deer, but this 
work is a fairly successful attempt to supply 
what has been greatly needed, namely, 
‘‘a general account of Exmoor, with illus- 
trations of its natural features.” Mr. Snell 
acknowledges his indebtedness to his pre- 
decessors in special parts of the subject 
which he traverses; but he also gives evi- 
dence of considerable first-hand knowledge 
of Exmoor, and of painstaking endeavours 
to collect original information. 

Though Exmoor, as well as Dartmoor, 
has its great dreary stretches, its fringes on 
at least three sides of the moorland abound 
in picturesque patches and in beautiful bits 
of scenery. To these the illustrations do as 
ample justice as is possible with photo- 
graphic plates of moderate dimensions. 
Among the best are those of Hawkcombe 
Valley, Porlock Weir, Torr Steps, Wins- 
ford Bridges, Challacombe, and the Barle 





below Withypool. One of the most charm- 
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ing prospects in all England, of its kind, is 
the view from Cloutsham Ball down the 
lovely wooded Horner Valley, with the 
waters of the Bristol Channel over Porlock 
Bay in the distance. It is rather surprising 
that Mr. Snell did not turn his camera in 
this direction. There is, however, a charm- 
ing bit of wood and water where the 
Sweeterhay brook runs by the side of the 
rough road from Luccombe to Cloutsham. 
Lest any may be deceived by the reality 
or the presentment of the Swiss-like pro- 
jecting shingled gable and balcony attached 
to the gable end of the old farmhouse of 
Cloutsham, it would have been well if Mr. 
Snell had stated that this woodwork, which 
enraptures the uneducated tourist, is a 
comparatively recent, inappropriate, and 
tasteless «ddition to a simple West-Country 
homestead, which had enough quiet unob- 
trusive beauty of its own. The true 
lover of old Exmoor cannot fail to be 
annoyed at the insertion of this tea-garden 
effect amid nature’s sweetest surroundings, 
and it is a pity to have it perpetuated in an 
illustration. 

There are, however, illustrations that give 
some fair idea of the wilder and more desolate 
stretches of the actual moorland. Such are 
the views of Cae Castle, Simonsbath, Withy- 
pool, Lanacre Bridge, Lorna’s Bower, and 
the Doone Valley. There certainly ought 
to have been a view of Dunkerry Beacon. 
The only quarrel that we have with the 
pictures, which are exceptionally varied 
and numerous for a popular book, is that 
they wander occasionally much too far 
afield. Neither Lynton and Lynmouth nor 
Dunster and Minehead can fairly be termed 
Exmoor; nevertheless they are sufficiently 
near the confines to make their present- 
ments excusable, but where pictures are 
given of such distant places as Old Cleeve 
Abbey, Somersetshire, or of Blundell’s School, 
Tiverton, about which the letterpress is 
wholly silent, it is impossible to resist the 
feeling that a considerable liberty is being 
taken with Exmoor; for a conscience only 
slightly more elastic would admit views of 
St. Mary Magdalene’s tower, Taunton, or 
of the west front of Exeter Cathedral as 
germane to the subject. 

The letterpress, however, is almost en- 
tirely pertinent to the title. The story of 
the Forest of Exmoor in prehistoric and 
early days, under Briton, Roman, Saxon, 
and Dane, is told with light but careful 
touch, whilst forest law and life are set 
forth with much particularity. Of the five 
o- virgin forests of Somersetshire in the 

ays of the Normans, Exmoor was at once 
the largest and the wildest. At the time of 
the Domesday Survey, Exmoor embraced 
upwards of 60,000 acres, and this was 
extended by at least 20,000 additional acres 
in the time of King John. There are three 
official perambulations of the Forest of 
Exmoor extant which were made by royal 
command in the time of Edward I., from 
which its bounds at that time can be accu- 
rately ascertained. Mr. Snell seems searcely 
aware that there is not the least necessity 
for supposing that the whole of Exmoor 
was ever wooded. It is highly probable 
that this was never the case with a con- 
siderable stretch of the higher coarse grass- 
land of the present moor. A forest often 
meant simply ground left uncultivated for 
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the purposes of the chase. Several por- 
tions of the Peak Forest, Derbyshire, 
were never wooded. The various extracts 
relative to Exmoor Forest in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries are particularly 
interesting. 

A chapter is devoted to the Doones, im- 
mortalized by Blackmore. The one historical 
book on Exmoor of recent date is that by 
Mr. EK. J. Rawle, entitled ‘ Annals of the 
Royal Forest of Exmoor.’ This annalist 
asserted that the whole story of the Doones 
was but ‘‘the clever invention of the novelist’s 
brain,” and that none of the old inhabitants 
of the district had ever heard the name 
until after the publication of ‘Lorna Doone’ 
in 1869. Mr. Snell rightly points out the 
falsity of this statement, by citing from 
Dr. Collyns’s ‘ Chase of the Wild Red Deer,’ 
put forth in 1862, wherein occurs the state- 
ment that Exmoor was formerly the head- 
quarters of a set of freebooters, the Doones, 
who were supposed to have arisen during the 
confusion caused by the Civil Wars. Mr. 
Blackmore in his preface says that ‘he 
knows that any son of Exmoor chancing on 
this volume cannot fail to bring to mind the 
nurse-tales of his childhood.” In support 
of this view Mr. Snell cites much evidence, 
which the writer of this notice, who was 
brought up on Exmoor, can amply corrobo- 
rate. He was thoroughly familiar with 
Doone tales and legends in the fifties of 
last century, hearing them told at the inn 
at Brendon, by several old men of Luccombe, 
by Larkham, the one-armed Holnicote 
gamekeeper, and more especially, at the 
very head of what is now termed the Doone 
Valley, when he was lost after a long run 
with the staghounds, by Jem Blackmore, 
the harbourer. The present writer was in 
the habit of working up these Doone 
stories for the delectation of his school- 
fellows in the dormitory of a West- 
Country boarding-school, with the result 
that two rash lads—one of whom 
subsequently won a considerable literary 
reputation—succeeded in obtaining the pub- 
lication in 1863 (they were written three 
years before) of some of the tales, under the 
title ‘The Doones of Exmoor.’ It was 
these tales which Mr. Blackmore accident- 
ally came across, as he generously acknow- 
ledged in a letter to one of the compilers, 
that suggested to him the weaving of his 
delightful Exmoor romance. 

The second part of this book deals with 
the animals of Exmoor. Naturally deer 
come first, and there is a good history of 
‘the sport of kings” over the forest for 
the last two centuries. Wild red deer do 
not readily lend themselves to the wiles of 
the “‘ snap-shotter,” and there is no picture 
attempted of the stag in its native haunts. 
The chapter on the ponies is excellent, and 
all lovers of the West of England will agree 
with Mr. Snell’s opening words on this 
subject :— 

‘**It is scarcely possible, in the animal world, 
to behold anything prettier than a drove of 
Exmoor ponies—tiny, graceful creatures—on 
their way to Killerton or Bampton Fair. There 
is an old Exmoor word, used also on the Quan- 
tocks, which exactly describes the impression 
on the mind of the beholder—namely, ‘ drift.’ 
Etymologically, this is no doubt a variation of 
‘drove,’ which is all that the natives intend by 
it, but how infinitely more picturesque! As 
you watch them, the ponies, with their light, 





easy motion, do indeed drift along in a brown 
stream, until they turn the corner and are seen 
no more.” 


And yet there is a prettier sight than this, 
namely, when a drift of these sma’) 
ponies, of an average height of twelve 
hands, rambling wild over the moor, are 
suddenly encountered in some depression on 
Luccombe Barrows, or in some glade above 
the Horner Valley, for then they dash by 
the disturber, ignorant of any drover’s 
restraint, in a frenzy of uplifted slender 
hoofs and waving sweep of mane and tail. 
A somewhat tame photographic picture is 
given of a group of these graceful ponies 
and their colts; it is unfortunate, too, that 
a white pony, that colour being a freak 
among the genuine Exmoor breed, occupies 
the central place. 

An odd exaggeration occurs in the pleasant 
gossip about this diminutive breed of 
ponies. It is stated that they are so 
common in the district that even the hum- 
blest use them, and that “ there are children 
on the moor who have never seen a 
donkey.”” Nay, if a donkey should per- 
chance pass, in the charge of a tinker, folk 
turn to ‘‘ gaze at it as a rare and curious 
animal.” It is, of course, possible that 
donkeys may have considerably decreased 
of late years, but in the “‘ sixties’? donkeys 
were as common on Exmoor as in any part 
of England. Thomas Fisher, the old rector 
of Luccombe in the forties and fifties, 
always visited Cloutsham and other distant 
parts of the moorland of his parish in a 
little cart, drawn by his well-known donkey 
“Cappy,” who was as much of a character 
as his master. A quaint old rag-and-bone 
gatherer, who lived by Horner Mill, was at 
the same period ever plodding the by-ways 
on his ass. Droves of asses, bridleless, 
laden with sacks of meal from Horner Mill, 
used to pass over the pack-bridge by the 
Hacketty Way to Porlock; whilst other 
droves occasionally proceeded with produce 
or merchandize right over the moor from 
Porlock Weir to Dulverton. Asses, too, 
brought down from the moor (ponies used 
never to be employed for such purposes) 
great loads of peat to such villages as 
Wootton Courtenay or Timberscombe. 

But if the Exmoor ponies are singularly 
picturesque in their wild state, like praise 
must also be assigned to the small breed of 
horned sheep of Exmoor. These hardy little 
sheep, of marvellous activity and endurance, 
seem as indigenous to the district as the red 
deer or the blackcock. Mr. Snell has been 
altogether successful in securing a delightful 
picture of two Exmoor rams, with their 
great curved horns, resting under the shade 
of a thicket from the heat of the sun. In 
another place is a charming cottage picture 
of ‘The Pet Lamb : a Scene at Simonsbath.’ 

The discourse at large about the dialect of 
Exmoor is distinctly good, and written after 
an interesting fashion, and the ‘Exmoor 
Courtship,’ which originally appeared in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for June, 1746, was 
well worth reprinting. It may be remarked, 
in connexion with the subject of Exmoor 
place-names, that the title to the picture of 
the rocky point at the further end of Por- 
lock Bay of ‘ Hurlstone Point,’ which also 
appears in the letterpress, is a modern and 
tiresome invention. No native of the district, 
unless corrupted by modern misuse, would 
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ever dream of inserting an / in the name of 
this bold headland ; Hirstone, Hurstone, or 
sometimes Hirdstone, is the true local pro- 
nunciation. The name as it appears in this 
book seems to have been invented to give 
point to a modern version of a legend 
stating that the two great upstanding stones, 
called Whitstones, on Lucott Hill, four 
miles away, were hurled there from Hurl- 
stone by the devil. 

The folk-lore collected in these pages is 
considerable, though not a little of it is 
known in many other localities. A visitor 
at an Exmoor farmhouse had, according to 
this book, an experience as to elderwood 
directly contrary to the feeling which used 
to prevail in the district. A labourer, 
engaged in binding faggots for burning, 
firmly refused to include elderwood ; 
‘otherwise, said he, all the cattle on the 
farm would die; he added, by way of 
explanation, that our Lord’s cross was of 
elder.’’ Contrariwise, the general notion on 
Exmoor used to be hatred of the elder, 
instead of respect, because it was the tree 
on which Judas hung himself! Its coarse 
smell, rank growth, and deadly blighting 
action towards young trees or herbs in its 
vicinity make the elder generally unpopular, 
and elsewhere besides Exmoor it is con- 
sidered unlucky to burn it in a house or 
otherwise use it, because of its hateful 

ualities and associations. The writer of 
this notice remembers seeing a Somerset- 
shire labourer diligently uprooting some 
small elder plants in the out-of-the-way 
Exmoor churchyard of Stoke Pero—a gra- 
tuitous work—not from any idea of neat- 
ness, but because its presence in such a 
place was considered directly baneful. 

The last section of Mr. Snell’s book deals 
with the worthies of the district. These 
include Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, eighth 
baronet and ranger of Exmoor, who 
died in 1794; three well - known sport- 
ing West - Country parsons, Froude, 
Russell, and Jekyll; Dr. Oollyns of 
Dulverton, Mr. M. F. Bisset, for many 
years master of the Devon and Somer- 
set staghounds, and Miss Alice King, the 
blind novelist of Cutcombe. As all save the 
last were merely noted for their pursuit of 
the red deer, Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, the 
tenth baronet, who was one of the members 
for Devonshire from 1812 until 1852, and 
who died in 1871, might have been selected as 
‘‘a worthy” instead of his rollicking grand- 
father, who was a mere huntsman given to 
lavish hospitality. ‘‘The old Sir Thomas,” 
who died in 1871, was a man of most 
vigorous and good life, and, though some- 
thing of a despot, distinguished by sterling 
generosity and kindness to all on his great 
estates. He was one of the finest characters 
that the West of England ever produced, 
and it is a pity that asketch of him was not 
here attempted. The anecdotes of him in 
connexion with his Exmoor property are 
almost endless and usually entertaining. 

This book is enlivened by a variety of 
able and amusing local sketches by F. C. G., 
who once passed a few days in this district 
during the stag-hunting season. They ap- 
peared originally in the Westminster Gazette, 
and make an agreeable addition to these 
pages. In the midst of the account of Miss 


Alice King, with which the volume closes, 
appears a charming picture by F. C. G. of 








‘A Little Girl Sportsman’ galloping boy- 
fashion on an Exmoor pony. We doubt if 
Miss King in her youngest days rode in 
this fashion; but an oft-seen figure at the 
then little-frequented meets of the stag- 
hounds about 1860 was the young daughter 
of Dr. Kinglake, of Taunton, the niece of 
the historian of the Crimean war, riding 
with an excellent seat on an ordinary 
saddle. 








Memoirs of the Lord Viscount Dundee. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Henry 
Jenner (Robinson & Co.) 

Tue so-called ‘Memoirs of Dundee’ (1714) 

is a little tract not easily to be procured, and 

so Mr. Jenner has done well to reprint it in 

the pretty ‘‘ Stuart Series.” The book is a 

pleasure to see, and contains a good repro- 

duction of the Melville portrait of the face 
that ladies loved to look upon and limners 
to paint. The binding is a copy, described 
by Mr. Davenport, of one by the younger 

Mearne (1699). Mr. Jenner’s account of 

the clans, their pedigrees, performances, and 

possessions, is vivacious, and, to the best of 
our knowledge in such disputable matter, 
is correct, and is certainly most interesting. 

In the neighbourhood of Glencoe (the book 

includes ‘Gallienus Redivivus’) and the large 

quarrying village of Balachulish there are 
still lively legends of the past, of the 
viking ghost, the bloody clan battle about 
the cheese, the ghost in the old stable at 

Invercoe, the fairy boy, the massacre, 

Allan Breck, the mystery of the Appin 

murder, Flappan (a strange local bogle), 

and the second sight, now as vigorous as 
ever it was. Though frequented by labour 
leaders, attacked by a railway, and 
permeated by tourists, Appin and Mamore 
are still thoroughly Celtic, and fairly true 

to the church of James VI. and Charles I. 

In history Mr. Jenner does not affect 

impartiality. The impartial ‘ generally 

succeed in being not so much truthful 
as dull.”” He says that no man, however 

‘“‘anti-Stuartian,”’ “can find anything to say 

but good’’ about the great Montrose. Has 

he read Hill Burton, Mr. Hume Brown, 
and the authors with whom Mr. Mark 

Napier waged war? Montrose is still sniffed 

at by Scottish historians. Claverhouse is 

adored and detested beyond his deserts. 

Aytoun, Mr. Paget (in ‘Paradoxes and 

Puzzles’), Mr. Mowbray Morris, the author 

of ‘The Despot’s Champion,’ and others, 

have wiped off most of the mud thrown at 

Claverhouse by Macaulay. The pretensions 

of the Kirk had caused misery enough in 

times gone by. The back of the Covenant 
had to be broken, and virtually was 
broken by Claverhouse and others, under 
the truly abominable government of the 

Restoration. The attitude of Claverhouse 

may be summed up in his own words :— 

‘*T am as sorry to see a man die, even a 
Whig, as any of themselves, but when one dies 
justly, and for his own faults, and may save a 
hundred to fall in the like, I have no scruple.” 


He delayed sending in prisoners because 
there was with them ‘Mr. Francis Irwin, an 
old infirm man, who is extremely troubled 
with the gravel.’ He insisted that the 
Government should “ pardon the multitude 
and punish the ringleaders.” Such was 
‘‘bluidy COlaverse,” a man loyal, brave, 


beautiful, in private life of unchallenged 
purity, and the servant—though, as we see, 
not the ruthless servant—of a cruel and pro- 
fligate Government, performing a necessary 
task in the worst conceivable way. Mr. 
Jenner says that Claverhouse was ‘‘ Sheriff of 
Wigton” (p. xxvi), yet that the drowning 
of Margaret Wilson, if it happened at all, 
‘happened outside his jurisdiction” (p. xxv). 
It did happen, certainly. Dr. Stewart proved 
that, but, if outside of the jurisdiction of 
the ‘‘Sheriff of Wigton,” where did it 
happen? And was Claverhouse ‘ Sheriff of 
Wigton” at the time? Macaulay said go, 
but, as Mr. Paget writes, ‘‘the sheriff of 
Wigtownshire was Col. David Graham...... 
Lord Macaulay might as well have con- 
founded David Hume with Joseph Hume.” 
Mr. Jenner appears to follow Macaulay. 
Mr. Paget cites Wodrow for his fact; also 
Crookshank. In fact, Claverhouse had 
nothing to do with this infamous business. 
Was Lochiel (Black Ewan) out with Mont- 
rose in 1644-5? He was Argyll’s ward, 
and it is our impression that he did not 
join the Royalists till after the execution of 
Sir Robert Spottiswoode at St. Andrews by 
the sanguinary bigots of the rebel party. 
As to the Glencoe massacre, Mr. Jenner 
justly remarks that “to extirpate the 
vipers’? of a clan had been a regular pro- 
ceeding, and taking out letters of fire and 
sword as familar as serving a writ. But 
the times were too late for proceedings 
of that violent kind, and the singular 
treachery of the massacre deserved all that 
has been said about it. The lives and 
deaths of Peden and others have xot 
‘recently been well edited by Mr. 8S. R. 
Crockett.’’ The editor is Mr. Hay Fleming. 
This error occurs in Mr. Jenner’s notes, 
wherein he recants his confusion between 
Claverhouse and David Graham. In these 
notes Mr. Jenner declares that Mr. Mark 
Napier’s arguments against the story of 
the drowning of Margaret Wilson “have 
been answered to the satisfaction of all 
true Presbyterians.” If Mr. Jenner has a 
reply, if he can prove that the case for the 
drowning is not made out, let him publish 
it. Sneers about ‘true Presbyterians ” 
are away from the point. 








Some Account of the Settlement of Refugees 
[L’ Figlise Wallonne | at Southampton and of 
the Chapel of St. Julian, attached to the 
Hospital of God’s House { Maison Dieu} in 
which they worshipped; also Notes on the 
Papermaking Industry, as practised by the 
Southampton Refugees. By William W. 
Portal. (Winchester, Jacob & Johnson.) 


In this delightful quarto Mr. Portal fur- 
nishes particulars of the early Walloon 
or French Church of Southampton, the 
Chapel of St. Julian, and the God’s House 
there, along with matter concerning the 
paper-making industry as practised by the 
Southampton refugees. 

Amongst the excellent illustrations is an 
important and interesting detailed plan of 
Southampton as it existed in 1611, when 
the town was still confined within its old 
walls, the drying ground for the says and 
bays made by the Walloon weavers being 
shown just outside God’s House gate on 





what was then called the Salt Marsh. 
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The church of these refugees on account 
of religion was originally the chapel of the 
hospital founded in 1185 by Gervaise le 
Riche, Mayor of Southampton, and dedicated 
to St. Julian, but generally called God’s 
House, which was granted by King 
Edward III. in 1343 to Queen’s College, 
Oxford, in whose possession it still remains, 
the church being used to the present day 
by the French Congregation, who have 
occupied it ever since their establishment 
in Southampton. The modern restorations 
in 1861 have, however, shorn the place of 
much that originally marked the old build- 
ings. The discipline of this French Church 
was, until it conformed, that of the other 
authorized French churches of England, 
which all were under the respective bishops, 
who, by the ecclesiastical decree of 1571, 
acted as their superintendents, being re- 
ferred to by the synods of the foreign 
churches when occasion demanded. 

The Consistory of this Southampton 
church took notice, according to their 
custom, of any irregularities of the 
members, even in affairs outside church 





matters. In 1568, the Communion was 
withheld from Robert Cousin for not 
acknowledging that he had deceived 


Cornille Poingdextre by selling him a 
horse that was blind without telling him 
of it. Drunkenness, wife-beating, &c.. 
were also taken into consideration and 
restrained. The policy of the aliens in 
England was formerly to keep free from 
the civil authorities in aJl possible matters. 
They paid the ordinary poor-rates, town 
cess, poundage on their rent for the 
maintenance of the English clergy, double 
subsidies and custom dues, besides support- 
ing their own ministers and poor, as well as 
recognizing the calls on account of their 
sister churches in depressed circumstances, 
whilst they were not permitted to sell their 
manufactures by retail, or even to expose 
their goods for sale in their windows, those 
on the ground floor having at one period 
even to be closed. Yet the strangers pros- 
pered amazingly, many making large for- 
tunes. 

The first Walloon settlers in Southampton 
stated on their arrival that they were 
received with such courtesy and liberality 
that they could have no other wish than to 
be permitted to remain. On petition to 
Queen Elizabeth: ‘‘ Shee appointed us unto 
this youre towne [Southampton | where wee 
shoulde freely and peaceably make our abode 
and quietly exercise marchandizing.” Lest, 
however, their coming should appear 
“noisome” to their worships, the mayor 
and Corporation, and their occupations new 
and strange, they thought it good to make 
their request. Upon this petition and its 
reply from the Corporation, after some trouble 
the Privy Council, in May, 1567, authorized 
twenty families, with ten men-servants in 
each, to settle in the town, and as an excep- 
tion for seven years to pay half strangers’ 
subsidies for goods made in Southampton, 
but these were only to be exported from 
that port ; the same privileges the strangers 
enjoyed at Sandwich were also allowed. 

These refugees at Southampton appear 
chiefly to have come from Lille, Valen- 
ciennes, and other places in maritime 
Flanders, as well as from the Channel 
Islands, where several from Normandy had 





taken refuge. On the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes (1685) the Corporation were 
directed by the Privy Council to receive a 
sufficient number of families from France, 
so that these might establish silk and linen 
manufactories. It appears that something 
was done in this way, the trade being car- 
ried on in Winkle Street, but circumstances 
did not allow it to flourish long. 

Except those of ‘the Dutch Church of 
London, the registers of this church (1567- 
1797), which have been printed by the 
Huguenot Society of London, are the earliest 
of all the existing ones of the foreign 
churches of England, preceding those of Can- 
terbury by fourteen years. The church fund 
is now administered under trustees, appointed 
by a scheme of the Charity Commissioners, 
who were consulted in 1856, by which the 
minister is required to be a priest in orders 
of the Church of England and appointed by 
the trustees, the congregation having con- 
formed, after much trouble and a split 
amongst the members in 1712, the Bishop 
of Winchester and the Bishop of London 
having formally agreed to the petition to 
this end, made by the majority of the con- 
gregation. The French Church of London 
very much disapproved of this action, which 
however, greatly pleased the Jersey 
churches. 

Mr. Portal supplies some interesting par- 
ticulars of the members of this Church, who 
introduced papermaking to the county of 
Southampton, an industry which, he says, 
‘received fresh strength and development 
from the energy and inventive genius of the 
strangers.’ It is stated by Hasted that the 
first paper-mill in England was erected on 
the river Darent, in the parish of Dart- 
ford, Kent, by Sir John Spilman, a Dutch 
stranger, who was knighted in 1605 and 
died in 1607. There is a docquet, dated 
Feb. 17, 31 Elizabeth (1589), amongst the 
Harleian MSS. of a licence to John Spil- 
man, Her Majesty’s jeweller, for the sole 
gathering for ten years of all rags, &c., 
necessary for the making of writing-paper, 
the importance of which trade was recorded 
on the monument to his memory placed in 
the chancel of Dartford Church, where he 
was buried. It, however, is generally con- 


sidered that John Tate, at Hertford, 
in the reign of Henry VII., was 
the first papermaker in England. The 


Portal connexion with the manufacture 
of paper from 1705, first at South Stone- 
ham, and afterwards in the north of Hamp- 
shire at Bare Mill and Laverstoke Mill, is a 
world-wide one, which has flourished ex- 
ceedingly from the time of its founder, 
Henri Portal, whose remarkable escape 
from France after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes is well described in 
Smiles’s ‘ Huguenots’ and Agnew’s ‘ French 
Protestant Exiles.’ He was naturalized at 
Winchester in 1711. 

The skill, industry and probity of this 
famous Huguenot race have resulted in its 
establishment as one of the most influential 
landed families of Hampshire. The interest 
of this volume is much enhanced by the 
fact that so many details are furnished by 
one of Huguenot descent. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Erb. By W. Pett Ridge. 
& Co.) 
THERE is a rounded and artistic complete- 
ness about this story which places it in 
advance of anything that its author has 
hitherto produced. And most of his work 
has been consistent and real. To see him 
at his best one should not regard Mr. Pett 
Ridge merely from the literary point of 
view. From that standpoint there are 
many ways in which he disappoints. Again, 
in matters of taste the critic must not hope 
to be always at one with him. But what 
may be claimed for him is that he has 
thoroughly mastered one type of livirg 
Englishman whose many idiosyncrasies 
fully deserve careful portrayal. We mean 
the most typical sort of cockney. Not 
the members of the submerged tenth, not 
the people best known and most trouble- 
some to the police, but the regular wage- 
earners of southern and eastern London, 
who supply England with cockney humour, 
and mould the empire’s politics, by their 
way of it, in bar parlours and working 
men’s club-rooms. Mr. Pett Ridge does not 
approach these people as a humourist, and 
still less as a moralist, prosy or otherwise. 
He does not present us with laughable cari- 
catures, sugary pathos, grim pessimism, or 
the laboured gaiety of the Christmas num- 
ber. He just writes of these people as one 
of them, with unaffected, matter-of-fact 
good humour. And this makes his studies 
of some real value, apart altogether from 
what may be said of their literary quality. 
Taking the circulating library subscriber as 
representing one end of the town and the 
characters in this story as representing the 
other, Mr. Pett Ridge provides the twain 
with a useful common tongue, understand- 
able and natural to both; he introduces the 
two upon ground which is really common 
to them, and this, we think, is to render 
society a service. We commend the book 
particularly to all lovers and students of 
many-sided London. 
Darrel of the Blessed Isles. 
Bacheller. (Methuen & Co.) 
Brrore the action of this story begins in 
1835, a New England child has been 
kidnapped for the sake of ransom. The 
wretched father, unable to raise the 
large sum demanded, and fearing for 
the boy’s life, steals the money; but 
his theft proves to be in vain. In after 
years he is able to devote his reputation 
and his liberty to save his son, and this 
sacrifice attains its end. The moral is 
enforced with some ability, and the forest 
village communities in the ‘‘rough back 
country” of America, where the stolen child 
grows to manhood, are vividly described. 
The real hero is the elder man, Roderick 
Darrel, ‘‘clock tinker,” sage, poet, and 
martyr, with his tenderness for the animal 
creation and his quaint conceit about the 
‘‘ Blessed Isles” of imagination, which are 
his haven from the waves of this trouble- 
some world. The novel is written in sen- 
tences brief, tense, vibrating as though from 
a hidden force not fully under the writer's 
control. The minor characters are fairly 
well presented, but as a whole the bovk 


lacks proportion. 
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Round Anvil Rock, By Nancy Huston 
Banks. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Mrs. Bayxs claims to have written a 
romance woven ‘‘round a real rock and 
through actual events” in Kentucky nearly 
a hundred years ago. The time and the 
place are suitable for artistic treatment, and 
the author handles her theme with descrip- 
tive power. The characters, some of them 
historical personages, who act out their 
drama in the wild and lonely regions near 
the “ Beautiful River,” are for the most 
part cleverly depicted, and every now and 
then a sentence occurs betraying a shrewd 
insight into human nature. But, in view 
of the material ready to hand in these 
beginnings of a State, and the skill of 
description and characterization displayed, 
it is a little surprising to find that the 
interest flags at the critical point. Perhaps 
this arises from the fact that the Attorney- 
General, around whom the plot thickens, is 
only a name. Whatever the reason may 
be, the hold upon the reader’s attention is 
slackened just where it ought to be 
strongest. With an Indian rising imminent, 
all the wild regions of forest and flood as a 
background, characters ably conceived, and 
the forces of love, hate, greed, ambition, at 
her call, the author surely possesses the 
elements of a dramatic success. This sho 
has hardly achieved; but she has written a 
novel distinguished by good and conscien- 
tious work. 


The Sins of a Saint. By J. R. Aitken. 
(Sonnenschein & Co.) 


Tue central figure of this historical 
romance is Dunstan, the great churchman 
and statesman of the latter half of the tenth 
century. He is here represented in so un- 
favourable a light that it may be presumed 
that the author has called him a saint 
in bitter irony; unless, indeed, he wishes to 
impress on his readers how debasing an 
effect the struggles which the Church of 
Rome was making to secure a complete 
supremacy over England could have on its 
leading partisan. The period is interesting, 
and Mr. Aitken has been at pains to get up 
his subject, as he shows by rather 
unnecessary quotations. Yet the story 
drags terribly, in spite of occasional lively 
passages. Mr. Aitken, in fact, has flown 
too high, and cannot maintain the tragic 
tone which he attempts. We can imagine 
Walter Scott, or in these latter days Mr. 
Hewlett, making a success of the story, but 
as it is told here it is not attractive. 


The Darkest Hour. By Louis 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 
WE have here a frankly sensational story of 
the ordinary type, which runs the normal 
course of stirring if not very original 
episodes. The fraudulent solicitor, the dis- 
solute nephew, the reformed housebreaker, 
the lovely heroine—in this case the orphan 
child of a dear friend—all play their parts 
with a proper appreciation of what is 
expected of them at the finale, and if we 
find the hero a little more dull and common- 
~~ than usual, we have the satisfaction of 
nowing that the heroine does not agree 
with us, and all ends as it should in a 
happy marriage. The murder scene is 
perhaps the most graphic chapter in the 


Tracy. 





book ; but a false note surely is struck when 
the ex-convict unnecessarily returns to his 
old habits, after what is represented as a 
complete and lasting reformation. 








PHILOSOPHICAL BOOKS. 

Mr. ALFRED Stp@wick’s contributions to 
the study of logic are marked by so much 
originality, and presented in so lively and 
entertaining a style, that it is often difficult 
to realize that he is dealing with a subject 
which commonly lends itself to dull and some- 
times repellent treatment. His books on 
‘ Fallacies,’ on ‘ Distinction and the Criticism 
of Belief,’ and on ‘ The Process of Argument’ 
showed him to be a very acute critic of the 
defects of formal logic, and in The Use of 
Words in Reasoning (Black) he states the case 
against that system at length. The new work 
is excellent reading. Even those who may 
disagree with its conclusions will scarcely 
deny that it is full of interest, and that it offers 
a great many valuable observations on general 
principles ; nor is this a verdict which would 
probably be disputed by the writers who are 
taken to task in it for their views. Mr. 
Sidgwick does not exaggerate. He is well 
aware that withouta formal element expressed 
in rules the science of logic isimpossible ; but 
he asks that those rules shall be treated 
intelligently, and not be applied where or in 
so far as they encourage a confusion between 
good and bad reasoning. Misinterpretation 
and ambiguity, as he shows, are always lying 
in wait for the mere logician, and to pay 
undue attention to kinds of sentence and 
other technicalities is an easy road to ignor- 
ing or evading real difficulties. The material 
of thought comes to be regarded for the 
moment as something of secondary import- 
ance; any difficulties that it may contain tend 
to be postponed. The simplification which 
is supposed to be served by separating 
the reasoning process from this material may 
not, perhaps, often lead to all the illusions 
which are here described, but that it leads to 
some of them is obvious, if only from the 
needless multiplicity of different forms of 
expression usually considered in connexion 
with the syllogism. Mr. Sidgwick is especially 
severe on the neglect of context, chiefly 
exhibited in confused attempts to distinguish 
between kinds of names—a neglect which, in 
his opinion, renders the whole foundation of 
formal logic unsound; and undoubtedly much 
that he has to say on thisvery important topic 
calls for attention. It may be urged, how- 
ever, that to do what he asks, ‘‘ to discuss 
the relation between thought and language, 
and to entertain questions about the subject- 
matter of reasoning,’’ would carry logicians 
far beyond the sphere which may fairly be 
described as their own, and would introduce 
another kind of confusion. On the other hand, 
there is great force in the contention that 
logic has a very close association with 
problems outside its proper sphere, that only 
by its application to them is its value proved, 
and that by tending to make mechanical rules 
take the place of thought it is eating the husk 
and leaving the kernel. He points out the 
ambiguity latent, for instance, in that law of 
identity which logic uses as one of its funda- 
mental axioms: so far as the abstract state- 
ment that A=A is not a mere question- 
begging truism, it means that so - called 
A=real A; the latter is, indeed, as he sug- 
gests, the only meaning of the statement that 
can have any application. A vigorous chapter 
on the way in which logic might be taught so 
as to become a really effective instrument in 
the discouragement of bad reasoning brings 
the work toa conclusion. It is a work rich 


in the most practical kind of instruction, for 
it proclaims throughout that ‘‘ mistakes in 
reasoning are nothing but mistakes in the 
facts from which the reasoning proceeds.”’ 





Descartes, as we are reminded by another 
recent volume, may be claimed as in his own 
way an ardent advocate of the view just ex. 
pressed. Twice, says Mr. Norman Smith, in 
his Studies in the Cartesian Philosophy (Mac- 
millan & Co.), does this great thinker lay 
down that ‘‘it is impossible to make a false 
inference’’; thereby meaning, apparently, 
that “it is want of data, or want of right 
arrangement of the data, that causes bad 
reasoning, never the failure to draw the true 
inference from what is actually before the 
mind.’’ Thestatement is cited as one of three 
illustrations of Descartes’s contention that 
the question of method—in this case the method 
of procuring and arranging the data necessary 
for inference—is the supreme question of 
philosophy. That such was his position is 
shown once more, and shown lucidly and 
neatly, by the Assistant to the Professor of 
Logic at Glasgow. Mr. Smith is convinced 
that, to whatever extent the author of the 
‘Discours de la Méthode’ may have antici- 
pated the ideals of modern science, the meta- 
physical theory which he expounded is at 
variance with the conception of nature attri- 
buted to him, and ‘‘remains in essentials 
scholastic.’’ In the present volume he devotes 
himself in the main to a consideration of that 
theory, reserving the philosophy of nature for 
separate treatment. With occasional digres- 
sions into the problems which arise out of Des- 
eartes’s attitude towards science, he presents, 
in the first place, a detailed examination of 
the general principles of the metaphysics, and, 
in the second, a review of the way in which 
Spinoza, Leibniz, Locke, and Hume dealt with 
them, and finally a brief statement of the 
transition to Kant. A great deal of what he 
describes has, of course, only an historical 
interest, but he succeeds in infusing life and 
actuality into it by constant criticism. His 
aim is to show that Descartes bases his meta- 
physical system on three leading doctrines— 
representative perception, which he shares 
with St. Augustine, that is to say, that know- 
ledge is of ideas, which are in their turn exact 
copies of what exists outside mind ; a peculiar 
form of rationalism, which makes substance, 
essence, and conception identical; and the 
notion of spirit as an active creative «gent. 
The account of the steps by which subsequent 
philosophers developed or destroyed these 
doctrines was worth writing, and in Mr. Smith’s 
hands it has become an interesting and in some 
ways valuable chapter in the history of philo- 
sophy. 

Whether there is room for another little 
book on Hegel largely depends on the little 
book itself and the object which its author has 
in view. Topresent it to the public with the 
remark, that to write shortly upon Hegelian- 
ism ‘‘has proved even more extraordinarily 
difficult in accomplishment than it seemed in 
prospect ’’ might not, perhaps, encourage any 
high hopes, particularly when coupled with the 
intimation that ‘‘much that had been set 
down for discussion, especially towards the 
end, has been crowded out.’’ Such, however, 
is the frank admission made by the Rev. R. 
Mackintosh, D.D., in his Hegel and Hegelianisi 
(T. & T. Clark), one of a series of little books 
known as ‘* The World’s Epoch-Makers.’’ The 
author is Professor of Apologetics in Lancashire 
Independent College, Manchester, and the 
circumstance is not without its effect upon 
the style and character of some parts of the 
treatment of his subject, notably when he 
discusses Hegel’s relation to Christianity. 
As heacknowledges Dr. E. Caird's little book 
to stand pre-eminent among short accounts of 
that philosopher, and to state the central 
doctrine of Hegelianism with much sympathy, 
he himself considers that his best course 1s 
‘to attempt an outline of the various portions 
of the system.’’ About one-half of the volume 
is devoted to this endeavour, whilst the 
remainder consists in large part of observa- 
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tions of an historical and biographical nature, 
such as are inevitable in a work of this kind 
and may be found, possibly in a less attrac- 
tive form, in most of the larger histories of 
philosophy. The merit of Dr. Mackintosh’s 
writing is that where many other exponents of 
Hegelianism have been as difficult to read as 
Hegel himself, and in some eases still more so, 
he is plain and simple. Where he is in doubt 
as to which of two or three possible meanings 
to attach to a principle or a phrase, he lets 
his doubt be seen, and does not make confu- 
sion worse confounded by trying to hide it. 
There is a popular tone about his exposition, 
a readiness to jest, a tendency to tell anec- 
dotes and quote poetry, a desire to be on 
genial terms with the reader, which will com- 
mend him to some students and cause others, 
perhaps, to think less of his efforts than 
they deserve. They deserve praise, for the 
exposition is fresh and interesting, and, as is 
at once made evident in the two chapters 
dealing with ‘British Hegelianism,’ the 
expounder has_ strong opinions of his 
own, and advances them boldly against 
students like Mr. McTaggart, Prof. Pringle- 
Pattison, and Mr. F. H. Bradley. When 
he passes to Hegel’s works, and _ treats 
of the separate portions of the Hegelian 
system, he produces a good deal of common- 
sense criticism, not only of Hegelianism, but 
of its apologists and other critics as well. A 
list of works given at the head of each chapter 
tells the reader in which of the philosopher’s 
writings he may find the topics discussed, 
whether those writings have or have not been 
translated into English, and where he may 
look for further help in understanding them. 
Dr, Mackintosh’s book is, then, what a little 
book ought to be; it is, within its self- 
imposed limits, clearand precise ; it is definite 
in its criticism, and it is easy to follow, It 
will undoubtedly be of value to students who 
have no inclination to read ponderous volumes 
on Hegel, or when they read them find them 
obscure; nor would there be anything sur- 
prising in its becoming popular, or at least 
as popular as its high theme may allow. 

The Truth and Error of Christian Science 
(Murray) is an attempt by Miss Carta Sturge 
to disentangle what may be valuable from 
what is false and nonsensical in one of the 
crazes of ourtime. This attempt, she observes, 
is the outcome not of any hasty dissent from 
doctrines which, if intelligible at all, are very 
unintelligibly stated, but of a real effort to 
understand and appreciate them carried on for 
several years. That any one with any, even 
the slightest knowledge of the history of 
pullosophy should make so protracted an 
effort in connexion with Mrs. Eddy’s ‘Science 
and Health,’ may perhaps arouse surprise ; but, 
on the other hand, there is the fact that this 
extraordinary volume has reached its two 
hundred - and-twentieth edition (though of 
what number of copies each of them consisted 
we are not told), and that the movement of 
which it is in some sense the recognized 
gospel has thousands of followers in all ranks 
of society in this country, and scores of 
thousands in the United States. A fact of 
this sort demands attention, and Miss Sturge 
has performed a useful service in exposing 
the astonishing farrago that passes for argu- 
ment in this popular substitute for the Bible. 
She shows clearly and adequately that what 
is true in the gospel according to Mrs. Eddy 
is not new—is, indeed, very old, and not only 
old, but also a perpetually recurring factor 
in spiritual experience throughout the ages— 
and that what isnewis rubbish. The success of 
the movement, as she also shows, is owing to 
the novel light in which ‘‘ Christian Science ”’ 
has managed to place certain old truths, so 
that vast numbers of men and women have 
how appreciated them for the first time. Her 
concluding remarks on the need for cautioa in 
regard to what are called mind-cures, and 





for a further criticism of the psychology 
involved in the theory of a sub-conscious 
life are very sensible, and her book as a whole 
may be recommended to all who take an interest 
in the movement of which she treats, whether 
they are disciples of its gospel or not. The 
writer, confessedly from the Christian point 
of view and in this connexion, says all that is 
necessary. The need for an introduction from 
Canon Scott Holland—an introduction intoler- 
ably verbose and rhetorical—is therefore not 
apparent. 

History of Philosophy, by William Turner, 
S.T.D. (Boston, Ginn & Co.), is little more 
thana compilation, as the writer admits. In so 
far as it is compiled from good and modern 
authorities and written with clearness and 
care this volume should prove of some service 
to beginners. They must, however, make 
allowance for the bias of the author, who is a 
pronounced philo-scholastic. This he candidly 
confesses in the preface, where the main 
object of the book is stated to be ‘‘ so to set 
forth the succession of schools and systems as 
to accord to scholasticism a presentation in 
some degree adequate to its importance in the 
history of speculative thought.’’ Accord- 
ingly we find that more than a quarter of the 
volume is devoted to an account of the school- 
men, from Erigena to Ockham. Undoubtedly 
this is the most useful portion of Dr. Turner’s 
work; but it scarcely impresses us with a 
sense of the judicial impartiality proper to an 
historian to find as much space devoted to 
Augustine as to Fichte and Schelling together, 
and Roscelin and Anselm treated with more 
fulness than Leibniz and Berkeley. But these 
are small things in an author who dismisses 
Herbart in a page and a half and Lotze 
in half a dozen lines, while expending six 
pages on Bonaventure and forty on Aquinas. 
The fact appears to be that this book is 
written in the interests of the Neo-Scholastic 
movement, with the object of discrediting the 
whole of post-Reformation philosophy and re- 
instating in the seat of wisdom the orthodox 
Thomism which misguided moderns have pre- 
sumptuously rejected. After all, if we are to 
believe Dr. Turner, this revolt of the modern 
and scientific spirit against scholasticism was 
entirely due to an unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing; there is, in reality, no fundamental incom- 
patibility between the two. Had it not been 
for the foolish doings of some degenerate 
scholastics of the sixteenth century, who gave 
away their own case by combating science 
and persecuting such people as Galileo and 
Kepler, we might even now be witnessing the 
edifying spectacle of scholasticism gathering 
under her maternal wings the chickens of 
twentieth-century speculation. Thus would 
our Neo-Scholastics rewrite history; thus 
would they fain persuade an unheeding world 
that ‘‘in the Scholastic and Aristotelian system 
of philosophy it already possessed the meta- 
physics which best accorded with the results 
of scientific discovery ”’ (p. 434). We imagine 
that few serious and unprejudiced students 
will accept Dr. Turner’s version of the pro- 
gress of thought; but a story which has 
St. Thomas for its hero and Averroes and 
Descartes for its leading villains possesses at 
least a spice of novelty for the reader of 
to-day. It is in keeping with his marked 
predilection for all that savours of Aristo- 
telianism that Dr. Turner does less than justice 
to the depth and originality of Plato’s thought, 
readily believing it open to the charges made 
against it by Aristotle, and believing as 
readily, but with less reason, that in his ideal 
theory Plato was forestalled by Euclid of 
Megara. As has been observed, the best 
part of the book is that which deals with the 
pet doctors of the schools, especially Aquinas; 
but why, we may ask, has the learned author 
touched so lightly on a point so important 
and soobseure as Thomas’s theory of individual 
immortality? If ‘‘materia signata’’ be the 





principle of individuation, how can we ascribe 
individuality to the disembodied soul? And 
what does Thomas mean precisely by his talk 
of a ‘‘habitudo ad corpus’’? It is a pity Dr. 
Turner did not find room for a clearer expo- 
sition of this matter. That his treatment of 
all the leading post-Cartesian thinkers is 
unsympathetic may be guessed; but for the 
most part he succeeds in avoiding actual 
errors in statement of facts. But certainly 
it is an error to say that Schelling published 
his first work, ‘Ideen zu einer Philosophie der 
Natur,’ in 1796-7. We are glad to observe 
that the book is furnished with a serviceable 
index. 

A cordial welcome must be given to the 
English version, by Miss Monahan, of the 
History of the Problems of Philosophy (Mac- 
millan), written by MM. Paul Janet and 
Gabriel Séailles; for although not a great, it 
is an eminently useful work. Prof. Henry 
Jones, who is described on the title-page as 
its editor, indicates in his preliminary obser- 
vations certain shortcomings which attach to 
the treatment of philosophy as conceived by 
these distinguished Frenchmen. It contains, 
he says, ‘‘ grave defects of omission and its 
accent is sometimes false.’”” The attention 
paid, for instance, te the idealistic movement 
since Kant is condemned as perfunctory ; 
although, as we suffer from no lack of idealists 
in England, this is a circumstance which will 
have more serious consequences among readers 
across the Channel. But, on the other hand, 
there is much compensation in the fact {that 
the treatment is French—in other words, is 
lucid, is precise, is well expressed, is effec- 
tive. That the amount of space devoted to 
some systems is not the same as it would have 
been with English or German historians may 
indeed be true, but, as the editor admits, it 
is an advantage to have the great systems 
put before us as they appear in an atmosphere 
which is not our own. There is such a thing 
as provincialism in philosophy as in affairs, 
and one provincialism may do something to 
correct the deficiencies of another. But the 
really valuable feature of this work is the 
novelty of its method. It is a history not of 
philosophers or of philosophical systems, but 
of the problems with which both alike deal. 
‘‘We have taken,’’ say MM. Janet and 
Séailles, 

“one after another in their dogmatic order, the 
great problems of philosophy, and given their 
history, indicating their origin, their various aspects 
and forms, and the stage which they have reached 
in our day.” 

The existence of the problems is what makes 
both philosophers and systems. To show what 
these problems are and how they have been 
dealt with in succession by thinkers of 
different character, of different education, of 
widely different general knowledge, must, 
unless it is a mere incoherent collection of 
separate opinions, be of immense assistance in 
the understanding of philosophical specula- 
tion. ‘‘The only true method of instruc- 
tion,’’ as Prof. Henry Jones well says, ‘ig 
that which follows the path of discovery.”’ 
The original authorities are quoted as often 
and in as great detail as the most exacting 
student could demand, and if it were nothing 
else, the work would be an admirable dictionary 
of the most characteristic passages in the 
writings of the great philosophers. The work 
in its French form, however, is so long that 
those concerned in the production of the 
English version have thought it desirable to 
omit certain sections, dealing, as they assert, 
with problems of secondary importance, such 
as ‘La Vie Animale,’ ‘Le Probléme de la 
Conscience,’ or giving an extended account 
of the theories of logic. The additional 
trouble involved in supplying these secticns 
would, however, have been well repaid, 
and perhaps it is not too much to hope 
that if these two volumes are well received 
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and enjoy a fair circulation they may be 
succeeded by a third, in which the omissions 
will be made good. The labour of trans- 
lation must have been immense; as a mere 
physical effort it would deserve gratitude 
for the courage and perseverance it exhibits ; 
but by its high qualities Miss Monahan 
has also made it a literary performance of 
no mean order. 


Another translation which calls for notice 
is from Schopenhauer, who is perhaps best 
known in this country in Mr. Bailey Saunders’s 
version of his ‘ Essays,’ first published some 
fourteen years ago by Messrs. Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. The same firm now issue a 
capable rendering of the philosopher’s Basis 
of Morality, by Mr. A. B. Bullock, with a 
brief statement of the argument of the work 
prefixed. This statement is conceived in a 
vein which allows us to suppose that the 
translator is very much in sympathy with the 
theory advanced, although, like other dis- 
criminating students of Schopenhauer, he is 
not blind to the fundamental contradictions 
involved in the philosophy of ‘ Die Welt als 
Wille und Vorstellung.’ He has done his 
duty by the original, hard as that duty is—for 
the very lucidity of the German lends itself to 
the supposition that it is easy to transfer to 
the English idiom—and in so doing he has 
performed a distinct service to the cause of 
ethical speculation in England, where Scho- 
penhauer’s theory has never obtained the 
attention which it deserves. 








SHORT STORIES. 


Alarums and Excursions. By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. (Methuen.)—There is so much that 
is good in Mr. Marriott Watson’s new volume 
that the reader cannot help wishing it were 
more complete. The invention shown is 
admirable, and the excellent style in which 
the stories are told is such as to make the 
book stand out from the ruck in these days of 
slipshod haste. Many of the stories may 
disappoint readers in their conclusions, the 
author having a trick of breaking off suddenly 
and leaving one to wonder what happened 
next. We have heard so much of ‘‘ happy 
endings ’’ and ‘‘sad endings ’’ that we cannot 
help wondering whether Mr. Marriott Watson 
has not written with the idea of letting 
his readers imagine the conclusion most 
in accord with their own temperaments. 
This matter of an unfinished end is particu- 
larly noticeable in ‘The Outlaw,’ which is a 
capital example of what we may term the 
higher sensationalism—the sensationalism, 
that is, of which ‘The New Arabian Nights’ 
is the most remarkable product; it is as 
though a long story had been planned and the 
author had not seen his way to its completion ; 
but perhaps he will give it us later. On the 
other hand, the reticence and restraint of 
‘The Tavern on the Moor’ add to its effect, 
and make a piece worthy of Mr. Henry James. 
‘The Mohock’ is an excellent romance in 
brief of early eighteenth-century life, and 
‘ Captain Sword’ a well-conceived tale of the 
war in the Peninsula. Of the five shorter 
pieces, ‘A Sense of Honour’ deserves especial 
mention; it is clean-cut and unforgetable. 
Altogether, and despite the point we have 
indicated, the book is one of the best collec- 
tions of short stories which we have read for 
some time. 


The Turquoise Cup, by Arthur Cosslett 
Smith (Lane), contains two stories, slight in 
texture but excellent in workmanship. The 
first takes its title from an antique cup in the 
treasury of St. Mark’s, Venice. The heroine, 
who is the only child of a great Dublin brewer, 
makes it a condition of marrying “an impe- 
cunious but determined’’ young English earl 
that he shall present it to her. The cup, like 
the Koh-i-noor, is not for sale, but it can be 








stolen, when the appearance of a rival on the 
scene has silenced the voice of conscience. 
And if the subject of the theft proves to be a 
copy, obligingly substituted by the cardinal 
archbishop, who plays good fairy to the lovers, 
that is no matter, for it serves the purpose of 
uniting the couple. The cardinal’s pigeons 
form a kind of mutechorus to this not unpleas- 
ing little drama. The second story, the scene 
of which is laid in the hinterland of Algiers, 
is a stronger and fresher piece of work. The 
dialogue throughout is pointed without being 
strained. 








MILITARY BIOGRAPHY. 


Notes and Reminiscences of a Staff Officer, 
chiefly relating to the Waterloo Campaign and 
to St. Helena Matters during the Captivity 
of Napoleon. By Lieut.-Col. Basil Jack- 
son. Edited by R. C. Seaton. (Murray.)— 
Some of these notes and reminiscences 
appeared in the United Service Magazine as 
far back as 1843-4, and were reprinted for 
private circulation in 1877 by Lieut.-Col. 
Jackson, formerly of the 26th Regiment and 
Royal Staff Corps, at a time ‘‘ when we only 
hear of Waterloo as a bridge, a place, or a 
road ’’—yet another quarter of a century has 
passed by, and the public is still ready to 
welcome more details of personal life in 
Belgium and St. Helena during the later 
Napoleonic period. Some of them read almost 
like bits of Thackeray’s ‘ Vanity Fair,’ whilst 
others may well recommend themselves to 
the authors of ‘ The Exile,’ and the audiences 
of that drama recently performed at the 
Royalty Theatre. 

Here is a somewhat peculiar incident relat- 
ing to the capture of the French guns aban- 
doned at Waterloo, which, we believe, has not 
been elsewhere recorded. There are always 
instances of blunders and muddling which 
have to be suppressed in official reports :— 


“On the following morning, early (the 20th) I 
started having my servants and baggage with me 
not daring to trust them again out of my sight 
Neogg beers bolted from Brussels to Antwerp, thinking 
the battle had been lost]. On reaching Mont St. 
Jean, I saw a goodly show of captured guns ranged 
near a large farm building, and stopped to count 
them—one hundred and thirty-three pieces ; I had 
expected to find more, as we had formed a very large 
estimate of the enemy’s artillery. Inafter years the 
discrepancy was accounted for. I had the pleasure 
of knowing Sir Alexander Dickson, the excellent 
officer who had been in chief command of the 
artillery in the Peninsula; and when conversing 
with him about Waterloo and the French guns, he 
asked if I had ever heard what took place respecting 
them, Hethen told me that on the day after the 
battle, meeting Sir George Wood, who commanded 
our artillery, he asked whether steps had been taken 
to collect the captured pieces. Sir George said he 
had not given the matter a thought, but would 
have it seen to. Accordingly parties of artillery 
were ordered for the purpose, but no guns could be 
found, all having disappeared from the field. This 
was a pretty business, and Sir George had nothing 
for it but to inform the Duke. His Grace, usually 
so calm, flew into a towering passion, frightening 
poor Sir George out of his wits ; and well he might 
storm, upon losing so many solid trophies of his vic- 
tory; and ended by swearing by —— the guus must 
be found. Meantime a report had come in tbat the 
Prussians, on the allied army marching off, had 
gone over the ground in considerable numbers, 
and in a surprisingly short time taken away every 
piece to Geaappe. A Captain of artillery was then 
sent to remonstrate and see what could be done to 
recover our legitimate spoil, and in the end he was 
lucky enough to persuade the Prussian Commander to 
deliver up one-half of the guns in his possession ; 
so the French had two hundred and sixty-six pieces 
present on the 18th June,” 


In another part it is related how the author 
was fleeced by the Jews in St. Helena :— 


“Oo landing we military officers went to the 
boarding-house of Mr. Saul Solomon and were well 
entertained at a cust of thirty shillings per diem 
each, and fifteen shillings per servant. I remained 
there but four days, for which six pounds seemed 
to me an extravagance for a subaltern officer. In 
conjunction with Lieutenant Wortham of the Royal 








Engineers, a lodging was hired, and we shook the 
cust off our feet at the door of Mr. Solomon,” 

Although his duties in the Quartermaster- 
General’s department called Lieut. Jackson 
almost daily to Longwood and its vicinity, the 
young officer rarely came in contact with the 
illustrious prisoner, but he gives a character- 
istic sketch of his one interview with the 
great man :— 

“On entering the drawing-room, we found 
Napoleon standing at the fire-place, leaning on the 
mantelshelf with cocked-hat in hand evidently a 
studied position. When we were announced he 
advanced towards us and addressing my companion 
[Major Emmett, the Commanding Royal Engineer}, 
the following dialogue took place. (I shall give 
Bonaparte’s questions in French verbatim as I noted 
them down on the same evening.) 

“* Combien avez vous de service?’ ‘ Nine years,’ 
‘In Spain, Portugal, France, 
and America.’ ‘ Vous avez fait des siézes?’ ‘ Yes, 
those of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos.’ ‘ Vous avez 
manqué la bréche a Badajos, un peu brusqué la 
chose?’ ‘We were obliged to risk an assault, and 
had it failed, we must have raised the siege. It 
would then have been doubtful, whether, with our 
scanty means, the place could have been taken.’ 
‘Eh! cependant les places se prennent. Vous aviez 
du canon 4 Elvas—de combiea est Elvas éloigné de 
Badajos?’ ‘Three leagues.’ ‘Ah! trois lieues; ce 
seraient donc les projectiles et le transport qui 
auraient causé des difficultés ; mais la Guadiana est 
navigable n’est-ce pas? Non,ah! Que faisiez-vous 
done de votre argent? Quand il n’y a pas d’autres 
moyens de se rendre maitre d’une place, il faut 
ouvrir la bourse et fermer les yeux.’ 

“ Napoleon then spoke of Burgos, when Emmett 

said that a horn-work there had created a difficulty, 
upon which Napoleon, with animation, said that he 
had ordered its construction. ‘Est-ce quwil fut 
emporté?’ ‘Yes, on the first night.’ ‘ D’assaut?’ 
‘Yes, by assault.’ ‘Il nétait done pas défendu.’ 
‘It was defended, but was entered by the gorge.’ 
‘Est-ce que la gorge n’était pas palissadée?’ ‘The 
palissades were cut down.’ Napoleon then referred 
to the celebrated lines of Torres Vedras, seeming to 
think that Massena ought to have attacked them. 
Lastly Napoleon alluding to two or three block- 
houses then in course of erection asked what 
Emmett expected to attack them, ‘est-ce les rats 
et les souris?’” 
He was then dismissed. As a matter of fact 
these blockhouses succumbed to a more fatal 
attack than that of the rats and mice, viz., 
that of the white ants, which wrought such 
havoe throughout the island a good many 
years afterwards. 

The small views of St. Helena, Longwood, 
and Plantation House are reductions from 
old prints and lithographs in the collection 
of Dr. J. F. W. Silk. The actual views 
themselves have not lost anything by their 
reduced size excepting their titles and 
lettering, which cannot be read without the 
use of a magnifying glass. The scenery in 
many parts of the island, it must be remem- 
bered, has been considerably modified in 
recent years by the rapid growth of large 
plantations of Australian trees, such as the 
Port Jackson willow, blue gums (eucalyptus), 
and the huge Norfolk Island pines (araucarias) 
and other plants, greatly to the disadvantage 
of the indigenous flora, which is quickly dying 
out. 


The Albemarle Papers: being the Corre- 
spondence of William Anne, second Earl 
of Albemarle, Commander-in-Chief in Scot- 
land, 1746-1747. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Charles Sanford Terry. 
2 vols. (Aberdeen, Printed for the New 
Spalding Club.) — William Anne Keppel, 
second Earl of Albemarle, whose military 
correspondence during the years 1746-47 
forms the greater portion of the papers printed 
in these volumes, was born at Whitehall in 
June, 1702. Educated in Holland, he had 
been gazetted in 1717 to the Coldstream 
Guards, to the coloneley of which regiment 
he was appointed in 1744. Meanwhile, in 
1742 he had accompanied Lord Stair to 
Flanders and had been present at both Det- 
tingen and Fontenoy. He returned to Eng- 
land in the autumn of 1745, with the object of 
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serving as a volunteer under the Duke of 
Cumberland, at that time confronting the 
crisis created by Prince Charles’s bold march 
to Derby. When Cumberland took the field 
in Scotland in 1746, Albemarle proceeded 
thither hurriedly, with the modest outfit of 
six shirts, and found himself compelled to 
“borrow, hire, and buy everything in a 
strange manner.’’ While Cumberland remained 
at Aberdeen, before his advance to Culloden, 
Albemarle was placed in command of the 
advanced post of the army at Strathbogie, 
‘‘hardly ever pulling off my coat and breeches,”’ 
To the Duke of Newcastle he had already 
expressed his desire for an engagement which 
‘would put an end to this cursed and 
unnatural rebellion,’’ for otherwise he feared 
‘these villains will lead us a dance from one 
bad country to a worse,’’ and ‘‘throw ye 
worse people I ever knew; for I protest I 
prefer ye soil to ye inhabitants, for more 
malice, falsehood, cunning, and self-interest 
was never mett with in any country whate- 
soever.’’ But anxious though he was for a 
decisive engagement, he had no desire to be 
left in ‘‘ this cursed country’’; and it was 
much to his disgust that, in July, 1746, he was 
appointed to succeed General Hawley as Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Scotland. ‘‘I know ye 
people,”’ he wrote, ‘‘I know ye country, and 
that my predecessors have split against a 
sharpe rock.’’ Albemarle was to know both 
people and country a good deal better before 
he had done with either. 

The first duty to which he was urged was 
that of securing the person of Prince Charles. 
The letters here printed sufficiently attest his 
zeal in that matter, and his irritation at the 
persistent failure of his schemes. Three 
months before Albemarle took over the com- 
mand Charles had escaped from the mainland 
to Long Island. Of that early period of the 
prince’s wanderings the papers in the first 
volume contain an account by Capt. Felix 
O’Neil, who had been sent to Scotland with 
despatches from the French Court to the 
Young Chevalier. There are obvious inaccu- 
racies in O’Neil’s account of his travels with 
Prince Charles; but the account is of import- 
ance, nevertheless, since it adds to our _know- 
ledge a few details, and one fact of noteworthy 
interest. Between his meeting with Flora 
Macdonald and his departure with her for 
Skye on June 28th, the prince spent an 
anxious week hiding in the heather. Of this 
period O’Neil records the extraordinary fact 
that Charles, despairing of help from Flora 
Macdonald, and hemmed in by Campbell’s 
troops, was upon the point of surrendering, 
when Neil Maceachain opportunely arrived 
with the news of Flora’s willingness to help 
the fugitive. That the prince’s position was 
in the last degree critical cannot be gain- 
said, and that his invariably sanguine tem- 
perament should at last have acknowledged 
defeat is a reasonable conjecture. On the 
other hand, as Mr. Sanford Terry remarks, it 
is strange that O’Neil should have omitted to 
mention so interesting and dramatic an 
incident in his later journal as printed in 
‘The Lyon in Mourning.’ 

Much curious and interesting information is 
to be gathered from these volumes in regard 
to the futility of Albemarle’s endeavours to 
apprehend Prince Charles, and to obtain 
intelligence of his movements. ‘‘ That there 
were many,’’ to quote Mr. Terry,— 

“‘even among those who had associated themselves 
with the Prince’s enterprise, who were ready to 
give information is sufficiently clear from Albe- 
marle’s correspondence. Pickle was by no means 
the only gentleman of that kidney in the Highlands, 
but the intelligence communicated to Albemarle 
was usually incorrect, and if correct, one suspects 


that it was not infrequently purposely conveyed too 
late te be of use.” 

The earl was sadly bewildered by the conflicting 
rumours that poured in upon him, and there is 
& suggestion of impatience in his reply to the 








Duke of Newcastle, who had written in August 
to urge increased vigilance. ‘‘ You need not 
have recommended me,’’ says Albemarle, ‘‘the 
preventing the Pretender’s Son’s escape, or 
the apprehending him if possible, for, to do 
the last, I should, with infinite pleasure, walk 
bare foot from Pole to Pole.’’ The accounts 
of many a wild-goose chase are amusing 
enough to read now, but one can see the 
desperate mood of the Commander-in-Chief in 
such incidents as that of the flogging 
““severely with belts’’ of two cottars who 
were erroneously supposed to have informa- 
tion regarding the prince. In connexion 
with Charles’s final escape to France the 
papers now printed furnish some new details, 
particularly as regards the time of his arrival 
at Lochnanuagh, the precise hour of his de- 
parture, and the name of the vessel by which 
he sailed. Some light is also shed upon 
the movements of certain of the prince’s more 
prominent supporters, such as Glengarry, 
Lochiel, Cluny, Lord Lovat, Barrisdale, and 
Archibald Cameron. Peculiar interest at- 
taches to an _ information laid against 
Glengarry at the instance of Barrisdale and 
six other Macdonells to the effect that they 
had jeined the prince under pressure from 
their superior. Albemarle described Barris- 
dale as ‘‘a rogue,’’ and Fletcher, the Lord 
Justice-Clerk, was probably right in regard- 
ing the indictment as ‘‘ another fetch’’ on 
Barrisdale’s part ‘‘ to save his sweet bacon.’’ 
However that may be, Glengarry, who had 
refrained from attaching himself to the prince, 
was apprehended on August 4th, 1746, and did 
not recover his liberty until October, 1749. 
One sees in these volumes a good deal of the 
friction which took place between the English 
army and the civil authorities of the country 
—friction which is hardly to be wondered at 
in the circumstances. As Mr. Terry points 
out, not much more than a generation had 
passed since Scotland had, in 1707, as her 
patriots held, bartered her independence. 
The events of 1745 had offered the first oppor- 
tunity for the War Office at Whitehall to 
direct operations upon a considerable scale in 
Scotland, and though public bodies were 
ready to recognize in the English army a 
force which was battling for their true 
interests, it still remained to them an alien 
army, not over-considerate of Scottish sus- 
ceptibilities, and by no means unready to 
confound friend and foe. Reading between 
the lines of the correspondence, one may 
see that Albemarle and his officers were 
sometimes apt to regard Scot and Jacobite as 
one and the same. Besides this, they had a 
hearty contempt for the country and its 
people. Such being the views of commander 
and officers, one need not be surprised at the 
oft-repeated tales of outrageous conduct on 
the part of the rank and file; but it is only 
fair to say that, so far as the papers in these 
volumes bear testimony, the behaviour of the 
army was by no means bad. Cases of flagrant 
assault were rare, and it is clear that Albe- 
marle was not lacking in the desire to check 
military abuses, as well as to maintain har- 
monious relations with the civil authorities. 
It is impossible to notice here many 
other matters of interest in the corre- 
spondence — the schemes put forward for 
the settlement of the country, the strength 
of the English army, the preparation of 
evidence for the trial of the Jacobite 
prisoners at Carlisle, the episcopal prosecu- 
tions, the constant bickerings about the dis- 
tribution of the Jacobite treasure, and so on. 
The correspondence must be reckoned with 
by any future historian of the ’45. It has 
been admirably edited by Mr. Sanford Terry, 
whose introduction is in itself a valuable his- 
torical document. There is an exhaustive 
index, and the volumes are further enhanced 
by fine portraits of the second and third Earls 


of Albemarle. 








LITURGICAL LITERATURE. 


The Benedictional of Archbishop Robert. 
Edited by H. A. Wilson. (Henry Bradshaw 
Society.)—The Henry Bradshaw Society con- 
tinues active in the reproduction of rare 
liturgical texts, and Mr. Wilson has done good 
service in reproducing the ‘ Benedictional of 
Archbishop Robert’ from the MS. in the public 
library of Rouen, hitherto known to only a 
few scholars. The manuscript is a fine speci- 
men of English writing and illumination, and 
Mr. Wilson confirms the judgment of Prof. 
Westwood in believing it to have been written 
in the New Minster of Winchester towards 
the latter part of the tenth century. The 
handwriting and illumination approach very 
nearly to that gem of the Chatsworth Library, 
the beautiful Benedictional of St. Athelwold. 
The appearance in the text of benedictions 
for the festivals of St. Judoc and St. Grimbald, 
as well as the presence of their namesina long 
litany, conclusively show the association of 
this manuscript with Winchester, where these 
saints were specially venerated. St. Grimbald, 
it will be remembered, was the scholar monk 
invited by Alfred from the Continent to pre- 
side over his new foundation. Soon after the 
consecration of the church of New Minster, in 
903, it was enriched with the relics of St. Judoce, 
or Josse, the confessor, which were brought 
there by certain monks of Ponthieu, who fled 
to England to escape Danish raiders. The 
absence of any reference to St, Swithun, 
who was the particular patron saint of 
the closely adjoining and rival house of 
the Old Minster, makes it almost certain 
that this Benedictional was prepared for 
use in the New Minster, and not, as has been 
fancifully supposed by Prof. Westwood and 
others, for the outside use of Abbot Athelgar, 
who succeeded St. Dunstan in the throne of 
Canterbury. The book passed into Normandy 
before the middle of the eleventh century, and 
has since remained there; it is still doubtful 
whether the Archbishop Robert with whose 
name it became identified was Robert of 
Jumieges or Robert of Normandy. Various 
additions were made to this volume after it 
had left our shores, such as the order for a 
provincial council of the province of Rouen ; 
the providing, in the ordination of bishops, 
for the profession of obedience to the See of 
Rouen; and the order ad ducem constituen- 
dum. The book is not merely a Benedic- 
tional in its technical sense—i.e., a collec- 
tion of episcopal benedictions for use in the 
service of the Mass—but also a Pontifical, as 
it contains a collection of episcopal offices. 
This admirably edited volume contains six 
good facsimile plates from the original manu- 
script. The first of these is a reproduction 
of a. highly interesting Descent of the Holy 
Spirit, a somewhat unusual subject, treated 
with much power. It reminds us ofa recently 
uncovered wall-painting at the west end of 
the south aisle of Holcot Church, Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Hierurgia Anglicana. 2 vols. Edited by 
Vernon Staley. (De La More Press.)—In the 
early days of the Tractarian revival, certain 
members of the Ecclesiological Society pro- 
duced a series of documents and extracts 
illustrative of the ceremonial of the Anglican 
Church, which were eventually published in 
one volume in the year 1848, Mr. Staley has 
now brought out a new edition of this collection, 
in two volumes, ‘‘revised and considerably 
enlarged.’’ The plan of the book is to give 
extracts from a variety of sources of post- 
Reformation date, relative to the different 
ornaments and furniture of the Church, such 
as are yielded by Articles of Visitation in- 
quiries, inventories of church goods, and 
other printed and manuscript sources. In the 
original edition these subjects were classified 
under the headings of font, chancels, and 
rood-screens, altar, ecclesiastical vestments, 
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and fabrics and ornaments temp. Elizabeth. 
This edition by Mr. Staley is almost a fresh one, 
as 460 out of the 960 extracts given are new, 
and the whole has been rearranged and care- 
fully annotated. Nineteen of the twenty-six 
excellent illustrations are also new. Beautiful 
as is the example of a pre-Reformation screen 
from Swymbridge Church, Devon, it is 
out of place in these volumes; it would have 
been far better to have given a picture of a 
post-Reformation screen, such as those of 
Lambeth Palace Chapel; Foremark, Derby- 
shire ; St. John’s, Leeds; or the classical one 
at Holdenby, Northamptonshire. In the same 
way plates of pre-Reformation font-covers 
are out of place in a book of this kind; 
interesting ones of later date could have been 
found as well as various other examples of beau- 
tiful woodwork, such as the noble seventeenth- 
century stall canopies at Cartmell-in-Furness. 
It is a bad blunder to describe and illustrate 
the beautiful fifteenth-century case for a 
wheel of sanctus bells at Milton Abbas 
Church, Dorset, as a ‘‘ hanging tabernacle.”’ 
Notwithstanding the diligence exercised by 
Mr. Staley in compiling extracts, he would 
have made the book still more valuable had he 
consulted some expert in ecclesiastical inven- 
tories, for the case he makes out for goods still 
used or left in the churches at the end of 
Edward VI.’s reign could with ease have been 
much strengthened. For instance, he is 
apparently unaware that the Church Goods 
Commissioners of 6 Edward VI., when the 
king’s council required ‘‘a masse of money”’ 
and decided to clear out the churches of almost 
all that remained, deliberately assigned a 
coloured cope or vestment to every church in 
Essex. In several of the churches of the same 
county they scheduled as articles to be 
retained by the churchwardens such things 
as chrismatories, or ‘‘a litle rounde box to 
carry the Sacrament in with a purse to putt 
it in.’’ A good many extracts are quoted 
relating to the continued or revived use of 
the ‘‘ houseling-cloth’’ for the communicants, 
which might have been much extended; but 
it is a distinct omission to have left out all 
reference to the ‘‘care-cloth,’’ held over the 
bride and bridegroom at the nuptial Mass, 
and assigned for further use in many Essex 
churches in 1552. These well- printed 
volumes, notwithstanding some lapses and 
omissions, cannot fail to prove of great value 
to liturgiologists, and to all students of the 
history of the English Church. 


The First Prayer Book of Edward VI. 
Edited by Vernon Staley. (De La More 
Press.)—This is a reprint verbatim et litera- 
tim of the first English Book of Common 
Prayer, issued in the year 1549. There have 
been other reprints, some of which were 
marked by great carelessness. After careful 
collation with an original copy, we are able to 
say that the editing here has been done with 
scrupulous accuracy. The typography is 
admirable. In these days, when theological 
and ecclesiological questions pertaining to 
the religious disputes of the sixteenth century 
are again debated with so much earnestness, 
it will be a boon to have so trustworthy an 
edition readily at hand, especially as the print 
makes it a pleasure to turn over the pages. 


A Handbook of Church Law. By the Rev. 
T. A. Lacey. (Grant Richards.)—This small 
book claims to be an attempt 
“to state the principles underlying the practice of 
Church Law, and at the same time to give the kind 
of information about that practice which ought to 
be the familiar possession of all concerned in the 
administration of the Church.” ‘ 

Mr. Lacey also states in his preface that he 
has been careful throughout his treatise to use 
the word ‘‘lawful’’ for what is allowed or 
required by Church law, and the word “‘ legal ”’ 
for that which is allowed or required by the 
laws of England. The intentions of the writer 





are excellent, and if he could have success- 
fully maintained this distinction in dealing 
with the various points in which Church and 
State are at issue, the result would have been 
valuable. But the definitions and explanations 
in this short book are too brief, vague, and 
uncertain to be thoroughly satisfactory. We 
have read it carefully through from cover to 
cover, and do not consider it of sufficient 
merit to deserve detailed criticism. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co, publish American 
Railways, by Mr. Edwin A. Pratt, a volume, 
in part reprinted from the Times, which may 
be warmly recommended, as it is of interest 
to the general public as well as to specialists, 
and incidentally illustrates those stupendous 
resources of the United States which must 
render rivalry with her in material wealth 
impossible. The United States possesses 
200,000 miles of railroad to our 22,000 miles. 
The London and North-Western has 1,937, 
while the Pennsylvania and the New York Cen- 
tral each controls over 10,000 miles of railway. 
The persons employed by the United States 
lines are 548 to 100 miles of line, and in the 
United Kingdom 2,635. The freight earnings 
of the United States lines were, in 1897, 
780,000,000 dollars ; in 1898, 869,000,000 dols. ; 
in 1899, 922,000,000 dols.; in 1900, 
1,052,000,000 dols.; and, in 1901, 1,126,000,000 
dols. 

Iv is a pleasure to renew acquaintance with 
Wyemarke. In Sent to the Rescue (Ward, 
Lock & Co.) the reader is told of her journey 
to the River Amazon and the silver mines of 
Peru, Her father, bold man, had got a yacht 
of 1,800 tons, and set out for the West Indies, 
vii Mexico, with a party of eight—six young 
children and two friends. Wyemarke is always 
interesting, and her brother Jim, who ‘‘ was 
clever enough to do all his lessons without 
much trouble, so that he never got into rows 
which made much row,’’ very amusing. Before 
Mr. Darcey (Wyemark’s father) set out from 
Portsmouth to Peru he gave four of these 
young people a small rifle and revolver each, 
retaining, however, the cartridges. As soon 
as we read this we knew that these weapons 
would be wanted, and when, in the next para- 
graph, we read of Wyemarke accompanying her 
father to a bank and seeing ‘‘ standing behind 
a pillar two men with the horridest-looking 
faces anybody ever saw,’’ we know at once 
where Mr. Darcy’s bullets will find, or ought 
to find, their billet. 


Tue late Mr. R. Crawley’s translation of 
Thucydides’s Peloponnesian War was _ pub- 
lished in 1876, but although he was probably 
a better scholar than Jowett, its vogue was 
extinguished for a time by the appearance of 
the version of the Master of Balliol in 1881. 
It has been now revised and issued in Dent’s 
“Temple Classics’’ by Mr. Richard Feetham, 
mainly, we presume, by way of adjusting the 
English version to the new readings adopted 
from the new Oxford text. On the whole, the 
translation is sound and readable, steering 
clear of pedantry and intended to satisfy the 
general reader rather than the critical 
student. Had scholarship been the object in 
view, Mr. Feetham’s task would have been a 
long one. The main point in rendering Thucy- 
dides, the breaking up of long and involved 
passages, especially when they involve ana- 
coloutha, receives adequate attention; a finer 
point, the preservation of the order of the 
Greek, especially where (as often) the order 
is rhetorically inverted, is not so faithfully 
observed. 

Thoughts ‘from Maeterlinck, chosen and 
arranged by E. 8S, S. (Allen), seems to us one 
of those books which have no adequate reason 
for existence. It is true that many of M. 


Maeterlinck’s separate sentences bear detach- 


ment from their context with imperturbable 
self-possession. That is partly because, like 
all our modern philosophers, M. Maeterlinck 
is a philosopher without a system. But he does 
not, like Nietzsche, write pensées by pre- 
ference; hisessays have at least an argument, 
with which he concerns himself gravely and 
carefully. E. S. S. has pulled apart these 
arguments, and now hands us a few specimen 
stitches. Such a method of popularizing a 
philosophical writer seems to us of little 
use. The fact is that any reader who 
wishes to read M. Maeterlinck as he would 
wish to be read will do better to limit himself 
to one book, or to one essay in a book, than to 
jump from thought to thoughtand from subject 
to subject at the invitation of this well-inten- 
tioned but distracting anthology. 


WE have received from Messrs. George 
Philip & Son the London Sheet and London 
with A BO in their series of ‘‘ Clear Print 
Half-Inch Cycling Maps.’’ The title of the 
series fairly describes its purpose. We should 
prefer ourselves to use the map mounted on 
cloth, as in less durable material it very soon 
tears. Those received are not even linen 
backed. The ‘A BC’ is useful, being 
thoroughly up to date. 


Social Germany in Luther’s Time: being the 
Memoirs of Bartholomew Sastrow. Translated 
by Albert D. Vandam. With an Introduction 
by Herbert A. L. Fisher. (Constable & Co.)— 
The memoirs of Bartholomew Sastrow repre- 
sent the citizen side of German life in the 
sixteenth century, as those of Gdétz von Ber- 
lichingen and Schartlin represent the aristo- 
eratic and military. This keen, unsentimental 
German, this devout and uncharitable disciple 
of Luther, full of prejudices and free from illu- 
sions, is by no means an engaging personage, but 
he is in many ways typical of his age and his 
country. He wrote his memoirs late in life, 
parily for the entertainment and instruction 
of his children, partly—and certainly not 
the smaller part—for the correction and dis- 
comfiture of his enemies. Most readers, we 
fancy, will agree with Mr. Fisher that Sastrow 
‘‘ cannot be classed among the great and com- 
panionable writers of memoirs’’; his pages 
are prosaic, harsh, and ungenial, but they 
present a definite impression of the man, and 
they have now and then a kind of sour 
humour that tastes piquantly enough. He 
is, of course, unconscious of his limitations, 
and never would have wished that the 
gods had made him poetical; and certainly 
these defects of his have at least this 
compensation, that they give great clearness 
and reality to his writing. He is for the most 
part a chronicler of small events, and is often, 
it must be confessed, extremely dull, yet not 
unfrequently a characteristic point of view 
will give an interest and an historical value 
to some wholly commonplace incident. The 
unquestioning belief of the age in good and 
evil spirits, for example, and in their direct 
participation in mortal affairs is admirably 
illustrated in his pages. He is always com- 
fortably assured that God has for his 
Bartolomaéi a glorious angel or two in 
heavenly pay, and when a stranger chances 
to save him from a perilous position or give 
him a timely warning, he feels confident that 
it must be some divine minister expressly 
sent on his behalf. He gives us, too, some 
dreadful but instructive glimpses of the 
cruelty and immorality prevalent at the time, 
sometimes in matter-of-fact remarks on what 
his own eyes have witnessed and sometimes 
in the form of anecdotes; indeed the anec- 
dotes which he condescends—too sparingly— 
to set down for our entertainment are for the 
general reader by far the most attractive 
portions of his book. We may quote the 
following as a favourable example of his style 
and as a good commentary on the custom of 





extracting confession by torture :— 
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“A young fellow, good-looking, and with most 

fascinating manner, but by no means well enough 
in worldly goods, courted a more or less well-pre- 
served widow, notwithstanding her nine children 
of her first husband, which subsequently she 
increased by another nine of her second, Tempted 
by the amiability, the appearance, and _ the 
demeanour of the go ge me the dame consented to 
be his wife. The happy day was already fixed, the 
viands ordered, and the preparations completed, but 
the bridegroom was at a loss how to pay for his 
wedding clothes, the customary presents, and other 
things. Hence, one fine evening he left the city, 
and in the early morn reached the village of Putten, 
where, espying a ladder on a peasant’s cart, he 
puts it against the wall of the church, breaks one 
of its windows, gets inside, forces the reliquary, 
possessing himself of the chalices, other holy 
vessels, all the gold and silver work, not forgetting 
the wooden box containing the money. After 
which, taking the way whence he had come, he 
flung away the box and entered the city laden 
with the spoil. A local cowherd, driving his 
cattle to the field, happened to pick up the box. 
At the self-same moment the sight of the ladder 
and of the broken window sets the whole of the 
place, rector, beadle, clerk, and peasantry mad 
with excitement. The whole village is up in arms ; 
the neighbouring roads are scoured in search of 
the perpetrator of the sacrilege. At twelve o’clock 
the cowherd comes back with the box. He is 
arrested, the patrons of the church, who reside in 
the city, have him put to the torture. He con- 
fesses to the theft...... Condemned there and then, 
he is there and theu put on the wheel. The real 
culprit watched the execution with the utmost 
composure. 
There is another story on the same subject, 
equally good but too long for quotation. The 
following little tale of Charles V.’s encounter 
with a carter is, however, too good to be 
passed over :— 

‘One day, being on horseback, he [the emperor] 
hustled a waggoner whose team proceeded too slowly 
to his taste, and spoke, moreover, very harshly to 
him. The Swabian, who had no idea of the identity 
of his interlocutor, merely made a grimace and 
shrugged his shoulders, A smart rap with a riding 
crop from the emperor was the result. So far from 
subinitting, however, the stubborn clown promptly 
belabours his assailant’s head with his whip, utter- 
ing imprecations all the while: ‘ May the thunder 
strike and blast vou, you scum of a Spaniard,’ and 
so forth.” 

Naturally the emperor would have had this 
doughty waggoner strung up on the nearest 
gibbet, but some of the officers, who seem to 
have felt that this would be a pity, contrived 
to delay the execution of the sentence. Later 
they pleaded for a milder judgment, and 
finally 

“the prince relented to the extent of deciding that 
the culprit should have his nose cut off in memory 
of the assault. The colonels and the captains ex- 
pressed their respectful gratitude, and the con- 
demned man learned the commutation of his 
sentence with great joy. They cut off his nose flush 
with his face. He bore the operation with a good 
grace, and for the remainder of his life sang the 
praises of the emperor.” 

Casual passages such as this, just because 
they are so casual, give us a better notion of 
the times in which they were written than 
more laboured and ambitious treatises, and 
thus Sastrow’s memoirs will always have a 
certain value for the literary student and the 
historian. With the present translation we 
cannot feel perfectly satisfied, meritorious 
though it is in many respects. Mr. Vandam 
does not wield his English with any ease; 
some of the expressions he employs are incor- 
rect, several are obscure, and very many are 
unnatural. His rendering, however, is faith- 
ful and not without spirit, and it must be 
allowed that Sastrow is neither an easy nor a 
grateful author to reproduce in modern Eng- 
lish. Finally we must not omit to mention 
Mr. Fisher’s introduction, in which the main 
facts of Sastrow’s life are briefly brought 
together, and his merits and shortcomings as 
man and author adequately discussed. Itisa 


very clever piece of writing, and the justice 

of the criticism is in no way affected by the 
entertaining and epigrammatic form in which 
t is delivered, 





Mr. Gorpon Browne has made eight 
illustrations for a new edition of Godfrey 
Marten, Schoolboy (Heinemann), which add 
to the merits of this excellent story. 

Mr. FisHer Unwin has just published a 
‘*Popular Edition’’ of the Life of Richard 
Cobden, by Mr. Morley. Though issued at a 
moderate price, it is printed and bound in ex- 
cellent style, while a bibliography is included. 

WE have Little Dorrit, Bleak House, and 
Great Expectations before us in the remark- 
able ‘‘ Fireside ’’ edition which is due to the 
enterprise of Messrs. Chapman & Hall and 
Mr. Frowde. 

Reprints still accumulate on our table. 
Among them are two volumes issued by Mr. 
Grant Richards under the now familiar title of 
‘The World’s Classics ’’—the first volume of 
the famous History of Civilization in England, 
by H. T. Buckle, and The Poems of Robert 
Herrick. They are well printed on good 
paper— more especially the Herrick, which 
comes from the Constable Press—and are 
marvellously cheap.—Messrs. Hutchinson & 
Co. have added to their “‘ Library of Standard 
Biographies’’ that model of this branch of 
literature Southey’s Life of Nelson.—Messrs. 
Dent & Co. have added to their delightful 
edition of Thackeray his Sketches and Travels 
in London, edited by Mr. W. Jerrold and 
felicitously illustrated by Mr. Brock. 

BesipEs the catalogues mentioned last week 
we have received those of Messrs. Myers of 
High Holborn, Mr. Gray of East Acton, and 
Mr. Miles of Leeds.—We also received cata- 
logues from Mr. Lissa of Berlin, from Mr. 
Seeber of Florence, Messrs. Baer & Co. of 
Frankfort (Africa and geography, and also the 
library of our old contributor M. E, Miintz), 
and from Messrs. Halle & J. Rosenthal (two 
valuable catalogues) of Munich. 


LIST OF NEW SUOKS, 
ENGLISE, 
Theology. 
Edmunds (L.), Sunday by Sunday, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Haigh (H.), Some Leading Ideas of Hinduism, 8vo, 2/6 
Leigh-Lye (A.), Faith and Sacrament, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Sermon on the Mount (The), explained by Various Authors, 
cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 
Wilmot-Buxton (H. J.), Bible Object Lessons, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Bridgewater Gallery (The), reproduced by W. L. Bourke, 
‘ext by C. Cust, folio, 1050; net. 
Dent’s Wail Pictures of the Four Seasons, Drawings by J. A. 
Symington, unmounted, 2/6 net; mounted on linen, 
3/6 net and 6/ net. 
Gourlay (C.), Elementary Building Construction and Draw- 
ing for Scottish Students, folio, 6/ net. 
Handley Cross, by Author of Mr. Sponge’s Spcrting Tour, 
large paper, 8vo, boards, 30/ net. 4 
Nation’s Pictures (The), Vol. IV., folio, 12/ 
Paston (G.), George Romney, 16mo, 2/6 net. 
Potter (M. K.), The Art of the Vatican, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Ricketts (S. C.), The Prado and its Masterpieces, 4to, 105/net; 
Japanese vellum, 315/ net. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Jackson (M.), Summer Songs in Idlenesse, cr. 8vo, boards, 5/ 
South (R.), The Divine Aretino and other Plays, 7/3 net. 
Political Economy. 
Hodgson (G), The Life of the State, er. 8vo, 2/6 
History and Biography. 
Adams (W. E.), Memoirs of a Social Atom, 2 vols. 8vo, 24/ 
Handbook and Directory of Old Scottish Clockmakers, from 
1540 to 1850, compiled by J. Smith, cr. 8vo, 3/ net. 
Harcourt (A. F. P.), The Peril of the Sword, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Hight (J.), The English as a Colonizing Nation, 2/6 net. 
Simpson (W.), Autobiography, edited by G. Eyre-Todd, 
roy. 8vo, 21/ net. 
Sports and Pastimes. 
Headiam (C.), Ten Thousand Miles through? India and 
Burma, cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Folk-lore, 
Alconquin Indian Tales, collected by EH. R. Young, 3/6 
Hayford (C.), Gold Coast Native Institutions, 8vo, 15/ 
Education. 
Armstrong (H. E.), The Teaching of Scientific Method and 
other Papers on Education, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Cambridge University Examination Papers, Vol. 32, 15/ 
Nesfield (J. C.), Errors in English Composition, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Science. 
Barnard (S.), and Child (J. M.), A New Geometry for 
Schools, cr. 8vo, 4/6 
Cassell’s Popular Science, edited by A. S. Galt, illustrated, 
Vol 1, imp. 8vo, 12/ 
Davis (F.), Qualitative Chemical Analysis and Analytical 
Charts, cr. 8vo, 3/ net. 





Garrard (F.J.), Watch Repairing, Cleaning, ana Adjusting, 
cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 

Godfrey (C.) and Siddons (A. W.), Elementary Geometry, 
Practical and Theoretical, Vol. 1,2/; Vol. 2, 2/; 1 m4 
3/6, er. 8vo. 

Hall (H. R.), Governors and Governing Mechanism, 
er. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Hulbert (H. H.), Natural Physical Remedies, 2/6 net. 

Lange (D,), Handbook of Nature Study for Teachers and 
Pupilsin Elementary Schools, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Lightfoot (J.), An Elementary and Intermediate Algebra, 
er. 8vo, 4/6 

Ransome (A.), The Principles of Open-Air Treatment of 
Phthisis and of Sanatorium Construction, 8vo, 5/ 

Stebbing (F. C.), Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, Svo, 
8/6 net. 

Turner on Birds, edited by A. H. Evans, 8vo, 6/ net. 

Wilkinson (P.), Experimental Physiography, Section 1, 3,6 

Zapffe (F. C.), Bacteriology, cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 

General Literature, 

Besant (Sir W.), Essays and Historiettes, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Burrow (F. R.), Alexander in the Ark, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Cleeve (L.), Eileen, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Cotes (Mrs. E.), The Pool in the Desert, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Cronise (F. N.) and Ward (H. W.), Cunnie Rabbit, Mr. 
Spider and the other Beef, 8vo, 5/ 

Evans (S. Hope), Sea Children, 12mo, 2.6 net. 

Fowler (&. T.), Place and Power, cr. 8vo, 6, 

Hocking (J.), A Flame of Fire, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Loftie (W. J.), Rambles in and near London, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Palmer (F.), The Vagabond, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Pearson's Irish Reciter and Reader, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Ritchie (Mrs. G.), The Truthful Liar, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Roscos (E S.), Buckinghamshire, 12mo, 3/; leather, 3/6 ne*, 

Shute (H. L.), What the Toys Did, oblong 4to, boards, 3/6 

Simpson (F.), The Book of the Cat, 4to, 15/ net. 

Turner (L.), An Australian Lassie, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Wall (W. W.), How to Invest in Railways, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Webb (W. T.), A Book of Bad Children, 16mo, 2/6 

Whishaw (F.), The Yellow Satchel, cr. 8vo, 3/6 


FOREIGY. 


Fine Ari and Arch eolozy. 

Barth (H.), Constantinople, 4fr. 

Bode (W.), Rembrandt, Vol. 7, 125m. 

Reventlow (Comte), Les Fresques du Chateau de Malpaga, 
40fr. 

Philosophy. 

Schmitt (E. H.), Die Gnosis: Vol. 1, Die Gnosis des 
Altertums, 12m. 

Wendland (P.), Michaelis Epbesii in parva Naturalia 
Aristotelis Commentaria, 7m. 20. 

History and Biography. 

Cauer (F.), Ciceros politisches Denken, 3m. 60. 

Jenseo (O.), Der englische Peterspfennig u. die Lehens- 
steuer aus England u. Irland an den Papststuhl im 
Mittelalter, 2m. 40. 

Science. 
Fick (A.), Gesammelte Schriften, Vol. 1, 8m. 50. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT LUEDS. 
I. 

Tue Library Association held its twenty-sixth 
annual meeting at Leeds in the course of the 
present week. There was a large attendance of 
Fellows and Members, librarians, members of 
library committees, and many ladies and gentle- 
men interested in the objects of the Association. 
A special feature this year was a conference on 
the relations between public education and the 
public libraries, in which the following societies 
were represented : the Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools, the Association 
of Head Masters, the Association of Head 
Mistresses, the Cambridge University Local 
Examinations and Lecture Syndicate, the Edu- 
cational Institute of Scotland, the London 
University Extension Board, the National Home 
Reading Union, the National Union of Teachers, 
the Oxford University Extension Delegacy, and 
the Victoria University (Manchester) Extension 
Committee. ) 

The proceedings commenced cn the morning 
of Tuesday, September 8th, with a speech by 
the Lord Mayor of Leeds (Mr. Alderman John 
Ward) who welcomed the Association to the 
city. The President, Prof. J. Macneile Dixon 
(Birmingham University), then delivered his 
opening address. 

Prof. Dixon said that in Leeds he could not 
feel a stranger. Like Birmingham, where they 
met last year, Leeds had its face to the future, 
and grappled with great social and industrial 
problems, Among the many types of men of 
which our civilization had need there was none 
to whom it was more indebted than some skilful 
questioner. If it were possible to summon 
from the Elysian Fields one of the great men of 
the past, we should do well to choose not 4 man 
of commanding genius like Newton, nor an 
illustrious poet like Virgil, but an acute and 
persistent questioner like Socrates. To-day we 
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stood not so much in need of science or poetry 
as of some resolute person to inquire what 
it was we had really at heart, and what we 
wanted to have accomplished for us by our 
social, industrial, and political machinery. Take 
education, for example. We needed to know 
what we wanted before we could take effectual 
measures to provide it. The ancients never 
dreamt of education as a means whereby a man 
might become a successful forger or a dan- 
gerous competitor in the race of life; they 
recognized it as a uniting force which should 
make the members of the commonwealth true 
citizens and friends, to be welded into one 
people in complete sympathetic accord — a 
single army in the van of progress. But if in 
the modern struggle for a livelihood man’s 
physical nature usurped for technical training 
the years of youth, it might be that the library, 
the free school of the people, would in the future 
assist the student to do for himself what his 
teachers had failed to do. For it was not the 
least among the advantages of a library that one 
was not asked within its precincts to subscribe 
to any dogma. There was no institution so 
catholic, none so liberal in its principles. 
One possessed in the public library a widening 
horizon, an increasing purpose, which had no 
prescribed limit. And so it came about that the 
education given by the library might be regarded 
as supplementary to that of the schools. 

In the matter of education the library could 
not stand unsupported. The reader in whose 
early years no intellectual tastes had been 
awakened might be in the library like a 
voyager without a port in a trackless sea. And 
librarians were aware that, in order that the 
library might accomplish its work, we were 
dependent on those who had charge of the 
nation’s youth. Their co-operation was assured. 
We had proof of it in this Conference, which 
enhanced the importance of the Library Asso- 
ciation, and hardly less than the inception of 
the free library movement itself marked a stage 
in national education. If the library were 
destined to play so large a part in the future 
education of the people, this co-operation 
between the library and the schools, the uni- 
versity extension societies, and the home read- 
ing union, was inevitable. The library could 
encourage lectures designed to show the wealth 
of its resources, to elucidate its principles of 
classification, to assist the student in his 
researches. The librarian had before him 
ae hardly yet realized, and also a 
rank and status which had not yet been con- 
ferred, but which must be ultimately acknow- 
ledged. But if this were to take place the 
librarian must not only accept his position—he 
must prepare for it. If he was to become a 
guide, he must be a guide worthy of acceptance, 
aman of accomplishments, skilled in his special 
line of business, not unacquainted with any 
branch of human inquiry, and capable of a 
broad outlook over the whole great field of 
thought. The librarian fulfilled so important a 
function that his own training was a matter of 
high public importance. 

We were beginning to recognize that the 
historian Seeley was right when he spoke 
of that man as uncivilized ‘‘who was not 
connected with the past through the state in 
which he lived and sympathy with the great 
men who belonged to it,” that he made no 
extravagant statement when he asserted that 
the study of one’s native literature had a moral 
effect as well as an intellectual, that it was ‘‘the 
true ground and foundation of patriotism.” It 
was the function of librarians, in some measure 
at least, to make more widely known to English 
men and women the wealth of their own litera- 
ture, for many of whom ‘“‘its bright virtue lies 
buried in obscurity.” : 

The reading of papers commenced with one 
by Mr. T. W. Hand (Leeds) on ‘The Leeds 
Public Libraries,’ in which he described their 
origin and growth. 





Mr. H. R. Tedder (Atheneum Club, London) 
read a paper on ‘Bibliography : Past, Present, 
and Future,’ in which he pointed out the im- 
portant place occupied by the subject in the daily 
work of the librarian. Everything which related 
to the history and description of a book was 
within the province of bibliography, which in its 
various divisions comprehended the preparation, 
the distribution, the acquisition, the choice, and 
the description of books. The bibliographer 
had two chief duties, not always divergent. He 
might industriously record the whole of the 
literature, or he might critically determine a 
choice of the best books of a particular class, 
Superficially considered as the compilation of 
mere lists of titles, this labour might seem an 
uninteresting and tedious occupation, but 
the description of books from the actual 
works themselves gave ample scope for the 
acquisition of many curious facts. After a 
brief sketch of the origin and development 
of bibliography and an account of the work 
of the Institut International de Bibliographie 
at Brussels, the establishment of a great biblio- 
graphical library under the auspices of the 
Library Association was suggested. The forma- 
tion and endowment of such a collection would 
be a priceless boon to librarians, and, as a unique 
gift to learning and research, would form a 
worthy object for the munificence of some bene- 
factor to humanity. Dr. Richard Garnett, Dr. 
J.S. Billings (New York), and Mr. Peddie took 
part in the discussion on this paper. 

‘The Relative Functions of the Lending and 
Reference Libraries’ were defined by Mr. Butler 
Wood (Bradford), who stated that the latter 
department was the supreme test of the ultimate 
value of the institution to the citizens. The 
note of the lending library was pleasure, while 
that of the reference library was business. 
Mr. H. T. Folkard (Wigan), Mr. J. T. 
Burgoyne (Lambeth), Mr. Barrett (Glasgow), 
and Mr. Pink (Cambridge), discussed the 
various practical points raised in this paper, 
Mr. John Minto (Brighton) then spoke of 
‘Recent Attacks on Public Libraries.’ The 
statistics, especially those relating to the read- 
ing of fiction, were frequently misleading. 
Recreative reading had its place as well as 
systematic study. The objections of authors, 
booksellers, and publishers to public libraries 
were criticized. The discussion was opened by 
Mr. James Baker, and continued by Mr. Mac- 
lauchlan (Dundee), and other speakers. A 
paper on ‘Government Publications and Public 
Libraries’ was submitted by Mr. H. Bond 
(Woolwich), and a resolution in favour of the 
free distribution of Government publications to 
public libraries was proposed by Mr. Councillor 
Abbott (Manchester), seconded by Sir W. H. 
Bailey (Salford) and carried. After having been 
entertained at luncheon by the Lord Mayor of 
Leeds the members paid a visit to Harrogate. 
The business of the meeting was continued on 
Wednesday and Thursday. 








JOHN DENNE, D.D., SCHOLAR AND ANTIQUARY, 
1693-1767. 

Conspicuous among the numerous scholars 
who were educated at Bene’t College, Cam- 
bridge, in the early years of the eighteenth 
century was John Denne. The society which 
is now called ‘‘ Corpus” was perhaps the most 
strenuous supporter of the reigning house in 
the University, a devotion that found expression 
on the episcopal bench and procured for it the 
title of ‘* The College of Bishops.” That Denne 
did not rise to so high a state is set down by 
one who knew him well, Edmund Pyle, to his 
peculiar bearing :— 

“There was something in y* manner of yt man, 
that was a bar to his being promoted to any of the 


High stations in the Church. Abp. Herring made 
him Prolocutor—and yt was all. He set Him up to 


preach at Court on a Fast-Day in the Late War; 
whereby he lost credit, being so weak as to talk 
politicks in that Pulpit. 


I believe he forfeited the 








good Opinion of some good men by his manner of 


tuling Bp. Bradford. For He did rule him. Brad. 
ford was one of the many [lrebendaries of West. 
minster, that had, all along exclaimed ag’t Atter. 
bury’s encroachings on*the rights aud emolumentg 
of the Prebendaries. And when he succeeded him 
in y* Deanery he never would hear of the least abate. 
ment of the highest of the Pretensions his Pre. 
decessor had get up. This was laid to Denne’s Door,” 
But his familiar epistles are mirrors of courtesy, 
and no trouble appears to have been too great 
if he could oblige one of his friends. This is 
fully shown in a long series of letters, coverin 
the years 1721-55, to Samuel Kerrich, Fellow 
of Bene’t and afterwards Vicar of Dersingham 
and Rector of Wolferton and of West Newton. 
The interest that Denne took in documentary 
antiquities is well known to persons who haye 
had occasion to consult the archives of Rochester 
Cathedral, which he brought into order and had 
bound. And it is rather remarkable that 
throughout the entire correspondence now 
under notice not one word is mentioned on 
that, or indeed any other antiquarian subject. 
It may be recalled that, similarly, there are only 
one or two allusions in Pepys’s ‘ Diary’ to the 
library in which he must have spent a great deal 
of his time. 

We first hear of Denne in a letter from Rose 
Castle, August 21st, 1721. He had gone north 
with Bishop Bradford on his second and last 
visit to his diocese of Carlisle as one of his 
domestic chaplains, having already been there 
on the bishop’s first visit in the same capacity 
in July, 1719, when he had his title for orders. 
No comment is made upon the fact of Brad- 
ford’s having been for more than four years 
bishop and only twice visiting his diocese. 

The trial and sentence of the vicious. living 
Protestant Jacobite plotter Counsellor Chris- 
topher Layer took place three months before 
that of Atterbury, and is spoken of at great 
length in a letter of November 27th, 1722. 
Before he was sentenced Layer desired 
“that he might have time to settle his AvcP™ as a 
Lawyer, particularly with the L* Londonderry—And 
after that. full leisure to make up a much greater 
Acct before he appeared before y* Judge of all 
men.” 

The Lord Chief Justice passed sentence “after 
a very extraordinary Speech ” upon which Layer 
said ‘that he hoped God would give him cou- 
rage to undergo it, as a Gentleman and a X".” 
It was not believed that the Government would 
trust Layer’s honour with a pardon in return 
for information against his aceomplices in 
treason ; indeed, according to common report 
‘*the Ministry want no fresh evidence, having 
already full enough to convict y° E. of Ossery 
and Ld N. and Grey in strict law.” As to Atter- 
bury no question was made of his guilt. In 
consequence of the parlous state of the times 
the Bill for the additional tax upon Papists and 
Nonjurors was passed, the second reading 
being signalized by a remarkable speech by 
Hoadly, Bishop of Hereford, of Bangorian 
controversy fame. 

Layer was not executed until May 17th, 
1723 ; his head was placed on Temple Bar. It 
had a curious fate. Falling from its pike long 
after, it was bought by Rawlinson the Jacobite 
antiquary. This eccentric man and notable 
collector left his valuable MSS. to the Bodleian, 
and ordered himself to be buried with the head 
of Layer in his right hand, like an orb of sove- 
reignty—a post mortem distinction that Layer 
would doubtless have highly appreciated. 

The bad condition of the public streets and 
roads is frequently exemplified. In December, 
1722, John Long, Bishop of Norwich, had the 
‘* melancholy mischance ” of being upset in his 
coach, had a rib displaced, and was sorely 
bruised. 

Feb. llth, 1723.—“ Dr. Bentley dined with us on 
Saturday, but does not seem wondrous elated and 
triumphant in his Victory over the V. C!. and bis 
party, for as he looks upon a Tryal in his Case 
always the same as benny so he is never much 
transported at the success, being only pleased with 
having the favour of a hearing granted to Him. He 
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rejected with indignation some proposals of Accom- 
modation that were made by Sherlock two or three 
days before the Tryal. How does your intrepid 
Vice-Chancellor intend to behave himself under the 
Commands of a peremptory Mandate? Has he 
courage enough left to defy an attachment, and to 
sacrifice his liberty in defense of University 
Privileges ?” 

The mandate in question was to compel the 
University to restore to Bentley the degrees of 
which he had been deprived in 1718. 

Speaking of the Bill of Pains and Penalties 
then proceeding against Atterbury, Denne says: 

‘*As for Politics, the Heads and Hearts of all are 
fixed upon the event of the Bills now depending in 
the H. of Lords, but it is generally thought that it 
will be the same as in the Commons.” 

There was, of course, no question as to Atter- 
bury’s guilt, but he defended himself with his 
well - known eloquence and skill. All the 
bishops, except Gastrell of Chester, voted 
against him. My lord of Chester’s contention 
was the irregularity of proceeding against Atter- 
bury without his having been first degraded by 
the Archbishop. Many of the peers were, 
indeed, eager to bring the Bishop of Rochester 
to the shame of the block, not thinking, probably, 
of Corneille’s line 

Le crime fait la honte et non pas l’échafaud. 

The deprivation of Atterbury brought Brad- 
ford the see of Rochester and the deanery of 
Westminster, dignities which were held together 
until their separation in 1802, and a few days 
before the dispossessed prelate left in a ship of 
war for Calais, June 18th, the congé d’élire was 
sent to Rochester. Bradford was installed 
Dean June 7th, and began his duties at the 
Abbey on that day by burying the Duke of 
Richmond. 

The advance of Bradford brought much 
more work upon Denne, who says :— 

“The Truth is, the Business of my Lord, and so 

large a parish in London (St. Leonard’s, Shore- 
ditch) leave me little time to pleasure my own 
Inclinations by giving my friends a ful] Acct of 
myself, and alittle public History.” 
It is a curious commentary upon the opinion 
that Pyle and others formed of Denne’s 
character that he should have chosen as the 
title of the sermon which he preached at the 
consecration of Bishop Bradford, ‘The Duty 
of giving no Offence, recommended to the 
Clergy.’ So wide the difference between 
preaching and practice. 

As ‘fa most desireable and easy piece of 
Preferment ” is mentioned (March 18th, 1724) 
a chaplaincy to a gentleman in Sussex with ‘‘no 
other duty than reading prayers twice a day 
in the family. His Salary is to be 30/. per ann. 
besides his meat, drink, washing, and lodg- 
ing.” It may be supposed that this would have 
been a case in which the chaplain at 2/. 10s. a 
month would have ‘‘said grace and retired 
before the pudding.” 

The articles of impeachment of the Earl of 
Macclesfield, Lord Chancellor, for gross pecula- 
tion and abuse of his office, and which subse- 
quently formed so lengthy a State trial, were 
now being reported to the House of Commons. 

_ March 18, 1724.—“The Discourse of y* learned 
in this Town turns much at present upon the 
Moderator between an Infidel and an Apostate, 
a book that has been published by Woolston 
late Fellow of Sidney College. You are no 
Stranger to the Man and his Character, and that 
he passed for some years for a Mad-man, One 
would indeed judge him so to be from some 
Passages in this piece, and yet there are others, as 
shrewd, as pointed agt X‘¥,and in defence of some 
eminent Fathers as are to be met with in the writ- 
ings of any modern Deist. He has, I hear, been 
under a second Examination at the Secretary of 
State’s office, and has given Bail to answer to any 
Charge that can be brought against Him.” 
In the same letter it is stated that a bag of gun- 
— had been that day discovered under the 
ouse of Commons, and feeble folk feared 
another Powder Plot. 

In the spring of 1724 a scheme was first 

devised by the Dean of the Chapel, at the com- 
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mand of the king, for two select preachers at 
Whitehall in every month, from Oxford and 
Cambridge respectively, resident Fellows of 
their colleges, each to preach four sermons, and 
if there be a fifth Sunday they are to share the 
duty of it between them. ‘‘Good practical 
Sermons will be best liked,” and 

“the Money, if we may credit the promises of the 
Treasury, is to be paid unto every Preacher, as 
soon as the duty of the month is discharged.” 

In June, 1724, Denne married Susannah, 
younger daughter of his patron the Bishop of 
Rochester, complacently spoken of by her hus- 
band as ‘‘ the most agreeable of Women.” This 
was one of the young ladies who in earlier years 
at Bene’t Lodge gained the esteem of Fellows 
and undergraduates by the high quality of their 
‘‘apple-Pyes.” Bradford had been elected 
Master of Bene’t in 1716, and retained the 
position until 1724. During this time the Master 
regularly received his special ‘‘ perquisite,” the 
collar of brawn, a matter in which Mrs. Brad- 
ford took considerable interest, as thus :— 

Dec. 18, 1723.—‘‘ So far I made a shift to get with- 
out interruption the day whereon my letter is dated 
but have been forced to lay it by till the 26th, one 
advantage I have gained be the delay, the oppor- 
tunity of making to yourself and all Friends, the 
old-fashioned, seasonable Compliments of a merry 
Xtmas, A merry X‘™4 in College always reminds me 
of the Sack and Brawn ; my Lord has received his 
Collar, but we have not yet tasted of it, having 
another from Worcestershire under our Hands, tho’ 
Mrs, Bradford finds me fault with it already, that 
it weighs not by many pounds so much as hereto- 
fore, tho’ that must & Mr. Wendy’s Fault in pro- 
viding too small a boar, unless the Cook have made 
a mistake, and sent the wrong Collar to his Lord- 
ship.” 

A pleasant old-world picture, with a natural 
touch that recalls Bracebridge Hall or even Sir 
Roger de Coverley. 

On July 26th, 1724, a very interesting account 
is given of the bishop’s first visit to Rochester, 
where he was received with extraordinary 
honours. Rochester diocese had suffered, indeed, 
from the haughty insolence, during ten years 
(1713-1723) of Atterbury, and from the ‘‘ cry- 
ingly shameful neglect” of his predecessor 
Spratt (1684-1713). It seems hardly credible, 
but it is stated by Denne that there had only 
been two visitations and three confirmations in 
the diocese for the last forty years. In the 
same letter it is recorded :— 

‘‘ We went yesterday to dine with the Archbishop 
[Wake] at Croydon, but there was an entire silence 
as to these things [ecclesiastical vacancies] at the 
Table, so that his Grace either knows nothing of the 
Schemes for preferment, or conceals his knowledge. 
At the Chaplayns’ Chamber the discourse was 
somewhat more free, and I find that they are of 
opinion,” &c., 
then follow eleven serious conjectures as to 
promotions, translations, and appointments, 
including the wild idea of removing ‘‘the 
Monarch Bentley ” from Trinity to the primacy 
of Armagh. It is remarkable that not one of 
these post-prandial surmises from the conference 
of wiseacres in the chaplains’ chamber at Croy- 
don proved true; freedom and _ prophecy 
apparently not going hand-in-hand at the 
headquarters of the Church. Denne was, in 
fact, generally wrong on other occasions in his 
ecclesiastical forecasts. 

Nov. 23rd, 1724.—The Bishop of Chichester 
in the House of Lords read some passages from 
the last British Journal ‘‘as scandalously 
reflecting on Christianity, and the Ministry 
of the Gospel, as also on the Parl‘ itself,” and 
Black Rod was ordered to produce the author 
and the publisher at the bar. Denne calls his 
portmanteau ‘‘portmantua.” He writes a 
hurried letter at a coffee-house, on coffee- house 
paper ; my Lord of Rochester being ‘‘ pretty 
much indisposed”’ with ague, and attended by 
Dr. Ashenhurst and Dr. Hulse. The former 
‘¢has been so wondrously kind and obliging as 
to sit with us, and to watch every change in 
the distemper.” This was a special favour, for 
Ashenhurst was one of the principal physicians 





in the town. Denne hurries back to the deane 
to get my lord to frank the letter ‘‘ffree S. 
Roffen.” 

Already, in March, 1724, the Vice-Chancellor 
of Cambridge had been issuing orders respecting 
the conduct of the undergraduates. Denne 
says :— 

“Methinks I should be glad to hear how strange 
a reformation has been made among you by the 
Vice Cha.™ Orders, and to know how empty the 
Taverns are and how crowded St. Mary’s on Sun- 
days and Holydays with Tutors, Fellow-Commoners 
and Scholars.” 


Kerrich accordingly gives him full information 
concerning the new enactments, and receives 
the following criticisms upon them :— 

Dec. 29, 1724.—‘I thank you very kindly for the 
particular account you gave me of the new regula- 
tions that are making in the University by the order 
of the V. C*; regulations I am sure were much 
wanting, but I differr a little from his Worship 
about the nature of them, and the manner wherein 
he enjoyns them to be executed. It is very con- 
venient that there be a distinction of habits, but why 
sizars may not wear Prunella instead of Calamanco, 
without velvet, I do not see. It is certainly highly 
expedient and the duty of all Fellow-Comm*™ 


to go to Church, and be seated decently in the 
or. give 


Pit, that they make no_ disturbance, 

offense by walking, talking, and gezing in 
the Isles; but I am not satisfyed thet they 
should attend in a train upon the _ Tutor, 
like charity-Children, and be counted over 
by him one by one like sheep when they 


are come to the Rails—my friend 7. Aylmer sure 
makes as fine an appearance every Sunday, as Saul 
among the Prophets; nor does another of my 
Friends, draw fewer eyes upon him, on a Holy-day, 
tho’ he be not so stately in his motions, when he 
marches wt a majestic and gracefull pace at the 
head of his Golden Company.—The Temptations of 
this grandeur are so great, that I could almost wish 
myself again a Commander and Leader in your 
Society.—To go ordinarily to Public Houses, means, 
I suppose not the common practice of going thither ; 
but only not to use y™as an Ordinary, and to dine 
and sup there instead of being in Commons—I shall 
be glad to know what Masters of Arts call a decent 
time, of leaving Taverns, and what regard they pay 
to the friendly and modest Admonitions of those 
who are in Authority among »™.—Fray at what 
time are the D™ obliged to go home? I suppose not 
till all Masters of Arts and Scholars are in bed, the 
better to preserve decorum.” 

On May 18th, 1725, the Bishop of Rochester, 
is detained in town, “ much against his will,” by 
reason of the trial of Lord Macclesfield, of which 
a long and very interesting account is given. In 
the next letter of July 13th, Denne shows that 
the keeper of the king’s conscience paid his fine 
of 30,0007. on that day, ‘‘and was released time 
enough to be at the meeting of the Gov™ of y° 
Charterhouse for y® choice of a Physician,” just 
as if nothing remarkable had happened. 

Aug. 15.—“ Your University squabbles begin now 
to make a considerable Noise in the World; and 
by what I can hear or learn of them, I am almost 
convinced that your Delegates have been taking 
steps no way justifyable either by Statute or by 
Law.’. 

It is feared that only a royal visitation can 
“settle the limits of Power and Liberty between 
the Heads and the body, and restore that discipline 
of disorderly members, w*" appears to be quite lost 
in the University.” 

Matters had gone so far that ‘‘ the Dele- 
gates” had summoned and fined the Vice- 
Chancellor for having suspended the Senior 
Regent. On February 10th, 1726, Denne 
dined at Ely House with Bishop Green, a dis- 
tinguished member and former Master of Bene’t. 
Here he met Dr. Tenison, the only and the 
high-spirited son of the Archbishop. The 
conversation naturally turning to university 
matters, Tenison gave an exact account of them, 
‘¢as far as hisattachment to a Party will permit 
him.” 

Denne was very busy in the spring of 1726 
about setting up a workhouse in his parish. 
This was in consequence of the Act of 1723, 
which enabled separate parishes to combine for 
the purpose of establishing these centres of 
indoor relief, in accordance with the system 
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of John Carey, instead of granting allowances 
to the poor at their own homes. 

The conflicting rumours as to peace or war 
from Exchange Alley are described as astonish- 
ing the town, March 13th, 1726, and the heralds 
were said ‘‘to be ready in their accoutrements 
for the proclamation of a War.” The House 
of Commons was ‘‘ raising Supplies, and repair- 
ing roads w*" are in most counties unpassable 
thro’ the late rains.” 

“As to Ecc! Preferments, I hear of no vacancies ; 

and there is little talk of reversionary Promotions. 
Dr. Knight and Mr. Jones are said to be in town, 
making all the interest they can for the Deanery 
of Ely; but the Dean, tho’ he has been very bad 
with the Gout, is now in a fair way of recovery ; 
and this severe fit may, for ought I know, have 
cleared his constitution for some years.” 
What a sordid, squalid picture is thus pre- 
sented—as quite a natural and proper thing 
—of men to whom the people looked for 
ghostly counsel! The vultures of the desert 
take a high place by comparison. 

After speaking at length on Mr Chandler, 
the bookseller’s remarkable work on ‘ Miracles,’ 
which procured the author (who shot himself in 
1744) such signal commendation from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Denne concludes as 
follows :—- 

‘*Tam almost come to the end of my paper so 
that I have but just room to inform you. of an extra- 
ordinary tryal not long ago in Westm” Hall between 
the famous Mr. Hampden, and a Lady, whom he 
sued for 2,000/. as money lent her upon Trust; but 
she proving that this sum was only a valuable con- 
sideration agreed upon between y™ for the favour 
of one night’s Lodging with her, the jury not think- 
ing the sum too much brought in their verdict 
entirely for the Lady.” 

In April, 1726, an account is given of the 
Visitation of King’s College by the Bishop of 
Lincoln. The visitor had cited the Provost and 
Fellows, without their consent, to appear before 
him in London on a charge of embezzlement of 
the college revenues, and they had not appeared. 
It was shown that it had constantly been the 
custom for visitations of New College to be held 
by the Bishop of Winchester at Chelsea. It 
was finally agreed that ‘‘the visitatorial enquiry” 
should take place within the college walls. 

Mention is frequently made of Mr. Willes, a 
prebendary of Westminster and ‘ Decypherer 
to his Majesty.” In his latter capacity Willes 
had interpreted the treasonable letters of Atter- 
bury, which the narrow party spirit of Oxford 
so much resented, that the grace for his 
D.D. degree was only carried by three votes. 
At the end of the year (1726) the imposture of 
the ‘‘ Rabbett- breeder,” which deceived so many 
wise men, is expatiated upon and ridiculed. 

yom in the following year of the rumours 
of the illness of the Bishop of Rochester, who is 
being attended by Dr. Mead, it is mentioned by 
Denne that the prelate is the oldest bishop on 
the bench, being in his seventy-fifth year, ‘‘ and 
therefore we must expect him to be killed, as 
often as a vacancy is wanted, or a promotion 
talked of.” Referring to the contest in 1727 
between Walpole and Poulteney about the 
National Debt, Denne agrees with Sir Robert 
“‘that the clamour will soon be, that y° Debt is paid 
off too fast, since People know not how to employ 
that Money w*" is paid them by the Gov't so as to 
get more y" three per cent for it.” 

October 25, 1727—“ We have I think no other 
news in town, y" the loss of y* good Bp. of Norwich 
who dyed this morning. ie had been for some 
time disordered by a little touch of the new fever ; 
but was so well as to walk in the [Coronation] 
procession, tho’ he was then so carefull of himself 
as not to go to dinner in the Hall. He was soon 
after seized more violently by the Fever, but 
without any apprehensions of danger, till Friday 
last; and on Sunday the Fever abated, and the 
smal! pox came out to all appearance hopefully ; 
but the next day they struck in, and never rose 
again well, so that he continued without much hope 
from his Physicians, and last night he found 
himeelf struck with death, so that he called his 
wife and Family together, and took his last, solemn 
farewell of them, and dyed very few hours after 
very sensible of his end,” 








Then Denne adds, with the characteristic 
precipitancy of the times in such matters :— 

“T have not been abroad to hear, what the Town 

talk of a Successor but from my own conjecture I 
believe, that the Bishoprick will fall between Dr. 
Cole and Dr. Tanner.” 
In these surmises he was, as usual, wrong, for 
Baker of Bangor was translated to the vacant 
see. Thomas Tanner (‘ Notitia Monastica ’) did 
not become Bishop (of St. Asaph) until 1732, 
and Cole was never raised to the bench at all. 

In January, 1730, Cheselden, the great sur- 
geon, was expected at Cambridge, and the hope 
was expressed that their mutual friend, Andrew 
Rogers, vicar of Dersingham, whom Kerrich 
succeeded in 1731, would take the opportunity 
of being operated upon for stone. In one of a 
long series of letters from Rogers to Kerrich 
two months later, this afflicted divine, who bore 
himself with exemplary fortitude, says: ‘‘I am 
myself in a very ill state of health.” He died 
in 1731, and Masters states in his ‘ History of 
Corpus’ that Dr. Kerrich ‘‘saw a Stone taken 
from him after his death nearly of the size and 
shape of a Turkey’s Egg.” In the same letter 
Denne, in the elegant language of the time, 
says that his wife ‘‘is now in the straw.” This 
was the occasion of the birth of Samuel Denne, 
the well-known antiquary, who died in 1799 
after suffering from a bilious complaint for 
forty years. : 

There are now gaps of nine and ten years in 
the long correspondence, and a hiatus of five 
years more brings us to 1755, in which year 
Denne was made prolocutor of the Lower House 
of Convocation. Bishop Bradford lived long 
enough to advance his son-in-law to the arch- 
deaconry of Rochester in the room of his 
talented son William. Denne’s time was now 
divided between his London living of St. Mary’s, 
Lambeth, and Rochester, until 1760, when he 
settled in the latter city, being then, as Pyle 
records, ‘‘ unfit for parochial and indeed for all 
business.”” He died in 1767, seven months 
before his life-long friend Samuel Kerrich, and 
was buried in Rochester Cathedral. 

ALBERT HARTSHORNE. 





ISABELLA D'ESTKH. 
August 26th, 1903. 

WE have seen with the greatest surprise and 
vexation thatthe Athencewm of August 15th has 
inserted, with reference to Mrs. Ady’s ‘ Isabella 
d’Este,’ a statement drawn up by us in June 
under wholly different conditions. 

In the number for August 22nd Mr. Murray 
gives an accurate account of the negotiations 
which led to a final and satisfactory settlement, 
and, in these circumstances, the publication of 
our original statement places us in the painful 
position of appearing to break our formal 
pledges. 

In justice to ourselves we feel bound to 
remove this impression. For the publication in 
the Athenewm of August 15th we disavow all 
responsibility. OnJuly 3rd Prof. Renier wrote 
to you requesting the withdrawal of our state- 
ment, which had been made and despatched 
before negotiations were opened. On the same 
date a similar request was forwarded to the 
editor of another well-known English periodical. 
This letter (which, by the way, expressly 
mentioned that a corresponding notice of with- 
drawal was being sent by the same post to the 
Athenewm) was duly received and acted upon, 
and we cannot doubt that both letters were 
delivered at their respective addresses on 
the same day. If the Atheneum received 
nothing beyond our original statement, we find 
it difficult to account for the fact that this 
statement, directed to you in June, was with- 
held till the middle of August, when it was 
issued without any explanatory note. The 





inference is that a subsequent communication 
from us was received, and that the tardy inser- 
tion of our first statement is attributable to a 
negligence for which we are not to blame. 





Our present desire, however, is to make it 
clear that we have strictly observed the honour. 
able undertaking which we gave to Mrs. Ady 
and Mr. Murray, and to call upon you to free 
us from the unfounded suspicion of having in 
any way disregarded it. 


Ropotro RENIER. 
ALESSANDRO Lwvzio. 
*,* We regret that the loss of the letter of 

withdrawal, which did not reach us, has placed 
an unfounded suspicion on our correspondents, 
Further, we did not notice the withdrawal in 
any other journal, or we should not, of course, 
have published the complaint. 








ETYMOLOGY OF ‘ POWEE.” 

September 5th, 1903, 
Tue ‘long paragraph” in the ‘ Dictionary of 
Birds’ which displeases Mr. Platt consists of 
nine lines. What he terms a ‘‘statement”’ is 
the mildest of suggestions, and my ‘“ conclu- 
sion” cannot be ‘‘contrary to all the facts,” 
seeing that I arrived at none. Nobody reading 
Mr. Platt’s remarks would suppose that I had 
already cited powese from Bancroft, and, more- 
over, given his reason why the bird was so 
called, beside other forms of the word, as poes 
from Frisch, and pawwis from P. L. 8. Miiller. 
I am no etymologist, and it does not become 
me to make dogmatic assertions. Assuredly I 
do not object to the derivation of powee from 
pawaxi, if it should satisfy those who have a 

right to judge. ALFRED NEWTON. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON, 


Messrs. DuckwortH & Co. announce: The 
Children of the Old Masters : Italian School, by 
Mrs. Meynell,— Portraits and Studies, by 
George Romney at Trentham and some others, 
with a memoir of the Artist’s Life, by Lord 
Ronald Sutherland Gower, — Chelsea Old 
Church, by Randall Davies, a limited edition, 
—A History of Theatrical Art in Ancient and 
Modern Times, by Karl Mantzius, translated by 
L. Von Cossel, introductions by William 
Archer, Vol. I. The Earliest Times, Vol. II. 
The Middle Ages and Renaissance, Vol. III. 
The English Drama in Shakespeare’s Time, 
The Great French Painters, and the Evolu- 
tion of French Art from 1830 to the Present 
Day, by Camille Mauclair, with many illustra- 
tions,—The Life and Letters of the Great 
Earl of Cork, by Dorothea Townshend, — 
Reformation and Renaissance, by Jean M. 
Stone, — Plays, Acting, and Music, by A. 
Symons, — The Kindred of the Wild, by 
C. G. D. Roberts,—Donatello, by Lord Bal- 


carres,—French Painting in the Sixteenth 
Century, by L. Dimier,—The Path of 
Empire, by G. Lynch, — Eton Nature 


Study and Observational Lessons, by W. M. D. 
Hill and W. M. Webb, 2 vols., — Botti- 
celli, by Julia Cartwright,—G. F. Watts, 
by G. K. Chesterton,—Avril: Essays on the 
Renaissance, by H. Belloc,-The Centaur’s Booty, 
a poem by T. Sturge Moore,—The Damsel and 
the Sage, by Elinor Glyn,—A Magdalen’s Hus- 
band, by Vincent Brown,— From a Davos 
Balcony, by Amy McLaren,—The Black Monk, 
by Tchekhoff, translated by R. E. C. Long,— 
True Eyes and the Whirlwind, by Randolph 
Bedford, — What We Dream, by Frances 
Harrod, —,The Gods are Just, by Beatrice 
Barmby,—Stories from De Maupassant,—and 
new editions of The Bad Child’s Book of 
Beasts, The Roadmender, illustrated, and 
Lambkin’s Remains. 


Messrs. A. R. Mowbray & Co. promise for the 
coming season: The True Woman: Advent 
Addresses, by Rev. C. U. Wilson,—Record of a 
Year's Reading, arranged by Miss L. Soulsby,— 
Week by Week : a MS. Book of Private Prayer, 
arranged by Miss Soulsby,—Thoughts on Holy 
Communion, by Mrs. Romanes, — Watchful 
Servants: Twenty Readings for the Sick and 
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Aged, by Rev. G. Lacey May,—Sunshine of 
Everyday Life, by Miss Freeman, with preface 
by Rev. C. H. Shape,—Notes on Fifty Miracles 
and Parables, by Mrs. Francis,—Simple Helps 
for Communicants, by Miss Wigan,—Lessons 
for the Primary Class, by Miss Longridge,— 
Girls at Home, by Miss Savill,—A Book of 
Prayers for Children, by Rev. C. E. Curtis,— 
Devotional Instructions on the Eucharistic 
Office, by the Rev. G. R. Prynne,—Stories 
from the Lives of the Saints and Martyrs of the 
Church, by Miss Jetta S. Wolff,—The Epistles 
of St. Peter, ‘‘The Layman’s Bible,” Vol. III.,— 
and Definite Church Teaching, by Rev. S. 
Healy. 

Mr. William Heinemana’s autumn announce- 
ments include: Art: The Work of John S. 
Sargent, R.A., with an introductory note by 
Alice Meynell, with 58 reproductions in pho- 
togravure and 4 lithographs; also 50 copies 
with a portfolio of the photogravure plates on 
royal Japan paper, and 50 copies with triplicate 
plates, one on royal Japan paper, and one on 
India paper, each in separate portfolio.— The 
Art of Italian Renaissance : a Handbook for the 
Use of Students and Travellers, by Heinrich 
Wolfflin, with an introductory note by Sir 
Walter Armstrong, and over 100 illustrations, 
—Rembrandt: his Life, his Work, and his 
Time, by Emile Michel, edited by F. Wedmore, 
translated by Miss Florence Simmonds, a 
cheaper edition, in 1 vol.,—a reprint of The 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies, by Whistler, 


—Great Masters, 1400-1800, reproductions 
in photogravure from the most famous 
painters down to 1800, with introduction 


and descriptive text by Sir Martin Con- 
way, in large folio parts, fortnightly. 
History, Biography, and Travel: The World's 
History, continued, Vol. II., Oceania, Eastern 
Asia, and the Indian Ocean ; to be followed by 
Vol. V., Eastern Europe, The Slavs ; Vol. VI, 
The Teuton and Latin Races; Vol. VIII., 
Western Europe since 1800, The Atlantic Ocean, 
—The Regions of the World, edited by H. J. 
Mackinder, maps by J. G. Bartholomew ; 
Vol. IV., India, by Co]. Sir Thomas Holdich ; 
Vol. V., North America, by I. C. Russell,—a 
new and cheaper edition of All the Russias, by 
Henry Norman, M.P.,—Castilian Days, by the 
Hon. John Hay, with over 100 illustrations by 
Joseph Pennell,—The Alien Immigrant, by 
Major W. Evans Gordon, M.P., with numerous 
illustrations, — Hernando De Soto: together 
with an Account of one Silvestre, who was with 
De Soto in Florida, and accompanied the expe- 
dition after his death into Mexico, by R. B. 
Cunninghame-Graham,—The Correspondence of 
William I. and Bismarck, with other Letters 
from and to Prince Bismarck, translated by 
J. A. Ford, with portrait and facsimile letters, 
in 2 vols..—The Founder of Mormonism, a 
Psychological Study of Joseph Smith, jun., by 
J. W. Riley, with preface by Prof. Trumbull 
Ladd. General Literature: Vols II. and IV. 
of English Literature : an Illustrated Record, by 
Richard Garnett and Edmund Gosse,—Litera- 
tures of the World, Vol. XIII., a History of 
Dano- Norwegian Literature, by George Brandes; 
Vol. XIV., A History of Hungarian Literature, 
by Dr. Zoltan Beothy; Vol. XV., A History of 
Persian Literature, by Prof. Denison Ross,— 
Real Conversations, by William Archer, — 
Main Currents in Nineteenth - Century Lite- 
rature, Vol. IV., Naturalism in France; 
yol. V., The Romantic School in France ; 
Vol. VI., Young Germany. Miscellaneous: 
The Nature of Man: Studies in Optimistic 
Philosophy, by Elie Metchnikoff, English 
translation, edited by P. Chalmers Mitchell, 
—Mutual Aid, by Prince Kropotkin, a cheap 
edition,—Thirty Years of Musical Life in 
London, 1870-1900, by Hermann Klein, with 
about 100 portraits,—a cheap edition of A 
Dog Day, by Walter Emanuel, pictured by 
Cecil Aldin. Poetry: The Poems of Heinrich 
Heine, in 4 vols., uniform with the Prose of 


Heine, translated by C. G. Leland,—and The 
Garden of Palms, by Laurence Hope. Natural 
History: ‘‘The Dainty Nature Series”: 
Vol. VI., The Brook Book, by Mary 
Rogers Miller, with 85 illustrations. Fic- 
tion: The Relentless City, by E. F. Benson, 
—The Story of Susan, by Mrs. Henry Dudeney, 
—Love the Fiddler, by Lloyd Osbourne,—The 
Jewel of Seven Stars, by Bram Stoker,— 
Rosabel, by Esther Miller, —The Magnetic 
North, by Elizabeth Robins,—The Masterfolk, 
by Haldane McFall,—Dr. Luigi's Second Wife, 
by Daniel Woodroffe,—The Money God, by 
Bass Blake,—Bats in Twilight, by Helen M. 
Boulton,—Unto each Man his Own, by Samuel 
Gordon,—The Web, by Frederick Trevor Hill, 
—The One Woman, by Thomas Dixon, jun.,— 
The Provengale, by T. A. Cook,—The Inter- 
loper, by Vielet Jacob,—The Fortune Hunter, 
from the Swedish of Molander, with an 
Introductory Note by George Brandes,—War 
and Peace, by Tolstoy, translated by Con- 
stance Garnett, library edition in 3 vols., 
—cheap editions of The Bondman, by Hall 
Caine ; and Anna Karenin, by Tolstoy, trans- 
lated by Constance Garnett,—Denslow’s Night 
before Christmas, a Christmas Book for Chil- 
dren, with coloured illustrations by Mr. 
Denslow,—and The Complete Writings of Henry 
Fielding. 








Llterary 9Gessip. 


Messrs. Loneman have in the press ‘The 
Valet’s Tragedy and other Studies,’ by Mr. 
Andrew Lang, a book concerning various 
historical mysteries-which should be of high 
interest. Of the studies, ‘The Valet’s Master,’ 
‘The Mystery of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey,’ 
‘The False Pucelle,’? ‘Amy Robsart,’ and 
‘James de la Cloche’ will be published for 
the first time. The volume also contains 
some psychical research concerning notable 
figures. 


Mr. HertneMann will publish a series of 
reprints of the works of several of the 
English classics in complete and un- 
expurgated editions. The editions will be 
limited to under 400 copies, and wil] be 
reproduced in the most perfect style of 
typography. They will contain photo- 
gravure plates, introductions, &c. The 
series will be entitled ‘‘The Pickering Club 
Classics,” adopting the name of one of the 
finest producers of English typography. 
The first publication of the series will be 
an unabridged reprint of everything that 
Henry Fielding wrote—not only his novels, 
but also his plays, his poems, and miscel- 
lanies, including his legal writings. No 
such edition as this has ever before been 
undertaken; it contains several volumes in 
excess of any other set. It includes also 
the last essay that W. E. Henley wrote 
—a long and careful appreciation of 
Fielding. 

Tue new annual, to be published under 
the title of ‘The Venture,’ will make its 
appearance in November with contributions 
by Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mrs. Meynell, Mr. 
A. E. Housman, Mr. Gilbert Chesterton, 
Mr. Stephen Phillips, Dr. Garnett, Mr. 
Laurence Binyon, and Mr. Francis Thomp- 
son. The literary editors are Mr. W. 
Somerset Maugham and Mr. Laurence 
Housman; and Mr. John Baillie is the art 
editor. ‘The Venture’ seems already to 
belie its name by its promise of success. 


Mr. Witxitam Micuazt Rossetti has in 





hand a task that must be particularly 


welcome to him, the preparation of a com- 
plete edition in one volume of the poems 
of Christina Rossetti. The editor will 
supply besides any needed notes a brief 
biography; and Messrs. Macmillan will 
be the publishers. 

Mr. T. FisHer Unwin has now the thin- 
paper edition of his ‘‘ Mermaid Series” well 
in hand, and will publish four volumes 
monthly. The first section will appear on 
September 21st, and will include ‘ The Best 
Plays of Christopher Marlowe,’ ‘The Best 
Plays of Thomas Otway,’ ‘The Complete 
Plays of William Congreve,’ and ‘ The 
Complete Plays of Richard Steele.’ On the 
same day Mr. Unwin will also publish Mr. 
Roy Horniman’s new novel, ‘That Fast 
Miss Blount,’ and a volume in his ‘ Lives 
Worth Living” series on Carlyle, by Mr. 
A. 8. Arnold. 

Dr. Furntvaw’s long-cherished wish to 
have a Shakespeare published in the old 
spelling is about to be realized. The edition 
he prepared for the New Shakspere Society 
will shortly be issued by Mr. Moring, of the 
De La More Press. The plays will be 
published in their historical order, and will 
each occupy one volume of square octavo 
shape, and two alternate qualities of paper 
will be available. 

Messrs. Biackwoop have in the press a 
reprint of Rear- Admiral Sir Frederick 
Lewis Maitland’s volume on ‘ The Surrender 
of Napoleon,’ which gives details of his 
residence on board H.M.S. Bellerophon, 
and an account of the principal events that 
occurred in that ship between the 24th 
of May and the 8th of August, 1815. 
There will be a ‘Life’ of the author 
by W. K. Dickson, portraits, and other 
illustrations. 

Tue October part of Chambers’s Journal 
will contain a complete short story by Mr. 
John Oxenham, entitled ‘The Song of 
Hyacinth.’ The articles include: ‘The 
Menace of Ethiopianism,’ a new danger 
to South Africa from an offshoot of the 
American Methodist body; and ‘ Rise and 
Fall of the Great Frenchman,’ recalling the 
story of Lesseps; while a naval officer tells 
the story of Seth Jeremy, a forgotten naval 
hero. The Earl of Haddington’s East 
Lothian estate is described under the title 
of ‘Tyninghame: Two Centuries of a Scotch 
Estate.’ Other articles are: ‘In Scutari,’ 
by Mr. Reginald Wyon; ‘Dark Stars,’ by 
Dr. A. W. Roberts; ‘Footprints of the 
15,’ by the Hon. S. R. Erskine ; ‘Famous 
Disused Roads’; ‘ Rearing Chickens with 
an Incubator’; and ‘The Glass Trade in 
Bohemia,’ by Mr. James Baker. 

Tux Religious Tract Society has already 
assisted in the issue of about 100 versions 
of Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ Their 
latest edition is for English readers, 
especially those who like an ¢édition de luxe. 
The text has been thoroughly revised in the 
light of the editions which had the advan- 
tage of careful revision by Bunyan himself, 
and this has produced some curious and 
important alterations. For the illustrations 
Mr. Harold Copping has made a series of 
drawings. In this edition they will be pre- 
sented in the form of thirty-one permanent 
bromide, photographs. The work will be 
printed in large foolscap quarto size, and 





will be tastefully bound. 
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Messrs. Mernven inform us that Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford is not revising a story for 
children, but writing a new one, which they 
will publish a year hence. It will be 
illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne. 


In our last issue we gave Mr. John Lane, 
instead of Mr. John Long, as the publisher 
of Miss Helen Prothero-Lewis’s new novel 
‘Thraldom.’ 


Tue September-December number of the 
International Quarterly will open with an 
article on ‘Black and White in Africa,’ by 
Mr. John M. Robertson. Among the French 
contributors are Madame Th. Bentzon, who 
writes on ‘Marriage in France,’ and M. 
Constant Coquelin, whose subject is ‘The 
‘¢ Don Juan” of Moliére.’ Germany is repre- 
sented by Dr. Kuno Francke, on ‘Emerson 
and German Personality’ ; while the articles 
by American writers include ‘The Natural 
History of War,’ by Mr. Nathaniel S. 
Shaler; ‘Greek-Roman Comedy,’ by Prof. 
Brander Matthews; and ‘Lynching,’ by 
Mr. Joseph B. Bishop. 


THE interesting article in the September 
Contemporary Review by Mrs. Emily Craw- 
ford on Thiers, of whom she knew more 
than any one now living, contains, besides 
one or two printer’s errors, we believe a 
single slip. We have frequent literary 
reason for naming M. Pullain, the Governor 
or Regent of the Bank of France. But 
Mrs. Emily Crawford seems to give the 
place to a member of the Cochery family 
who has never filled it. 


Tue author of ‘Frank Baylis’ writes a 
long letter protesting that our review laid 
undue stress on the bad side of his account 
of the Roman Church:— 

‘*The good points and the good people of the 

Roman Catholic Church are more in evidence 
in my work than the bad ones...... The central 
figure finds himself in an atmosphere charged, 
generally speaking, with piety, earnestness, and 
even saintliness at the foreign seminary where 
his career begins...... Again at the Scottish 
monastery there are only two figures invested 
with an unlovely character—merely a very small 
percentage.” 
Unloveliness in character is largely a matter 
of taste, and degustibus—. We have submitted 
the book to another reviewer of considerable 
experience, who does not think that the first 
sentence quoted from the author’s letter is 
justified by it. He adds that, from inex- 
perience as a writer, the author has probably 
coloured his figures blacker than he knows, 
and conveyed more than he desires. 


WE regret to record the death of Mr. 
James Martin, until quite recently London 
manager of Messrs. Blackie & Son, Limited. 
Mr. Martin was well known in the trade, 
with which, indeed, he was connected 
throughout the whole of his active life. 
He may be said to have been born a pub- 
lisher, having received his early  busi- 
ness training under his father, Mr. 
Alexander Martin, who was his imme- 
diate predecessor as Messrs. Blackie’s 
London manager. Mr. Alexander Martin 
entered upon the office about the year 1837, 
having previously for many years held a 
similar appointment in Scotland under the 
same firm. Mr. James Martin became, in 
due course, his father’s assistant, and suc- 
ceeded him as manager in the sixties. He 
continued to hold office until the summer of 





1901, when he retired from business. He 
enjoyed good health until his recent brief 
illness, and his loss is deeply regretted by 
the firm whose London business he suc- 
cessfully controlled for many years. 


TuE death is also announced of Mr. Joseph 
Skipsey, a North-Country miner and self- 
taught poet, whose verses were favourably 
reviewed in the Atheneum several years 
ago (No. 2664, pp. 618-19). Rossetti enter- 
tained a favourable opinion of him. 


An unusually interesting and historical 
gift has just been made over to the State by 
M. Osiris. Some years ago M. Osiris pur- 
chased La Malmaison, so _ indissolubly 
associated with Josephine and Bonaparte, 
and the owner has religiously preserved the 
chateau in its pristine state, and has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a number of Napoleon 
relics. M. Osiris has on several occasions 
offered it to the State for the purpose 
of starting a public Napoleon museum, 
but the cost of its maintenance has always 
been a stumbling- block. This difficulty 
has now been removed, and the patriotic 
gift of M. Osiris will soon be numbered 
among the public museums in France. 
Malmaison has a long and _ interesting 
history, and it is well known that the 
Empress Eugénie was very keenly interested 
in the project to turn the place into a 
Napoleon museum in 1867, when it was the 
property of Napoleon III. 

Mr. Georce A. Morton, of Edinburgh, 
will publish about the end of September 
‘ Drinkers of Hemlock,’ a novel of modern 
political and social life, by Mr. A. Stodart 
Walker. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
which are likely to interest our readers are 
the following, under the head ‘ Education’: 
List of Secondary Schools, 94d. ; Reports on 
Museums, Colleges, &c., 103d.; Report of 
the Board of Education for 1902-3, 53d. 
There is also the current report of Queen’s 
College, Belfast (6d.). 








SCIENCE 
Address to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, delivered at South- 
port, 1903. By Sir Norman Lockyer, 
K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., Correspondant 
de l'Institut de France, President. 
In this country once in a life-time, and 
once only, it is given to each of a few chosen 
men of science of the first rank to speak to 
his fellow-citizens at large, and to say to 
them what he pleases. Once in his career 
the office of President of the British Associa- 
tion bestows on such a man the privilege 
of being heard beyond the small groups 
of students or specialists. This is un- 
doubtedly a great opportunity and a 
valued one, which has very variously 
been made use of by those to whom 
it has come. Some have seized it eagerly 
as an occasion for brilliant and aggressive 
rhetoric, and have delivered much-debated 
and much-criticized addresses; others have 
apparently been unable, even for an hour, 
to escape from the narrow limits within 
which their daily work has lain, and have 
produced dry and deep papers on their own 
researches, merely longer than those usually 
read by them before their accustomed 
societies; others, again, have thought the 





demands upon them satisfied by a simple 
retrospect, clothed in more or less dull and 


dignified phrase. It would have been eag 
for Sir Norman Lockyer to take for his text 
his own work and his own splendid dis. 
coveries. Few have earned the right to do 
this so fully as he. He has, however, 
withstood what to a smaller man would 
have been a great and natural temptation, 
He has justified the eminence of his position 
by his self-denial in using it, not in a self- 
glorification which none could have resented, 
not even in a glorification of science in the 
abstract, but as a public-spirited English- 
man, to warn his mother country of her 
dangers, and to teach her how to meet 
them. Whatever may be thought of his 
proposals, however one may disagree with 
his views, his address remains a patriotic 
document of the highest moment, and one 
worthy of the closest consideration. It is, 
in truth, more a statesman’s address than 
was that of his great predecessor Lord 
Salisbury at Oxford, and gives zest to our 
anticipations of that to be delivered at Cam- 
bridge next year by Mr. Balfour. 

The title of the address, ‘The Influence 
of Brain-power on History,’ was suggested, 
its writer tells us, by Capt. Mahan’s 
book ‘On the Influence of Sea-power on 
History, and it will be seen later that it 
is not as regards the title only that naval 
matters have been suggestive to Sir Norman. 
In his opening sentences it is shown that the 
initial supremacy which, up to the middle 
of last century, was Britain’s by reason of 
her natural resources, her coal and her iron, 
and what can be made of them, was first 
reduced by the applications of science in 
relation to production and carrying power. 
‘Science, which is above all things cos- 
mopolitan—planetary, not national—inter- 
nationalizes such resources at once.” But 
this effect of the progress of science was not 
at the time—is not yet by any means fully 
—referred to its true cause by politicians: 

‘‘The whole course of the modern world is 
attributed to the presence or absence of taxes 
on certain commodities in certain countries. 
The fact that the great fall in the price of food- 
stuffs in England did not come till some thirty 
or forty years after the removal of the corn duty 
between 1847 and 1849 gives them no pause; 
for them new inventions, railways, and steam- 
ships are negligible quantities ; the vast increase 
in the world’s wealth, in Free Trade and Pro- 
tected countries alike, comes merely, according 
to them, in response to some political shib- 
boleth.” 

We have fallen behind other nations in 
properly applying science to industry, 
because, while other States have carefully 
fostered scientific education and encouraged 
a growing scientific spirit of still greater 
importance, we have carelessly and in 
sheer ignorance neglected this side of our 
national life. ‘ 

‘The Struggle for Existence in Modern 
Communities’ (the heading of the second 
section of the Address) is now carried on 
in time of peace as vigorously as in war, 
and if other nations make use of science 
and brains at all times and for all purposes 
whilst we acknowledge them only in our 
workshops, Britain will soon be unfairly 
matched. Brain powér is wanted in 


departments, and to show that this is true 
one need go no further than the wretched 
Report of the Royal Commission on the 
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War in South Africa quoted by Sir Norman 
Lockyer or the Address of the President of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, also quoted 
by him. In the one case we have it in Sir 
Henry Brackenbury’s words that the whole 
system “‘ was unsuited to the requirements 
of an army which is maintained to enable 
us to make war,’’ and in the other will be 
seen how much pressure had to be exerted 
before the Patent Law Amendment Act 
could be made what it is in the face of the 
uninformed views of the Board of Trade 
and its advisers. Where scientific mode of 
thought was wanted it was, in fact, non- 
existent. We cannot say that we are very 
sure that the actions of our national rivals 
are always based upon strictly scientific 
reasoning. It will be enough if we admit 
that we, in this country, are certainly, as a 
rule, unscientific. We can all see that “to 
meet war conditions, there must be equality 
or superiority in battleships and army 
corps.” It is not so clear to us as a nation 
that ‘“‘to meet the new peace condi- 
tions, there must be equality or superiority 
in Universities, scientific organisation, and 
everything which conduces to greater brain 
power.” 

That ‘Our Industries are suffering in the 
present International Competition ’ is the 
next proposition. It is borne out by excerpts 
from speeches by Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Chamberlain. Both urge the nation to 
prepare for and be ready for more and more 
serious developments in industrial competi- 
tion, and scientific training is urgently com- 
mended. But, says Sir Norman Lockyer in 
effect, all this refers to our industries only, 
and scientific training applied to these 
industries is not enough. We are suffering 
because we lack the scientific spirit which 
other and wiser nations foster. We are 
willing to learn science so far as it seems to 
us immediately applicable to our success in 
trade, we have no desire to pursue know- 
ledge for its own sake, and yet until that 
desire comes to us we can never be in the 
possession of the full benefits of science. 
In Germany and in the United States it is 
the student who has done best in the highest 
branches of science, he who has shown 
the greatest brain-power, who is snapped 
up by the far-sighted manufacturer. 

Considerations such as these lead the 
writer of the Address to inquire as to what 
may be the best means of presenting the 
case for science before the country. For 
more than fifty years, as he says, men of 
science have been warning England. ‘“ Has 
the neglect of their warnings so far been 
due to the way in which these have been 
given?” . There is a good deal in this. If 
there be any real ‘‘ awakening in relation to 
the nation’s real needs,” as he seems to 
think there is, the credit of this tendency in 
the right direction is largely due, though 
this he does not mention, to the consistent 
policy of Nature, the journal which Sir 
Norman founded and of which he is still 
the editor, in opening its columns to con- 
tributions of all kinds bearing upon this 
subject. But many and repeated as these 


prophecies of evil to come and appeals for 
reform have been, it is true that they have 
been all but entirely disregarded. One of 
the causes of this neglect, we think, is not 
far to seek. The prophecies and appeals 
referred to were made, as a rule, by men 


of excellent scientific standing, and 
were always read sympathetically, and, on 
the whole, agreed with by other men of 
science. But they were preaching to the 
converted. The general public was heedless 
of their statistics and of their denunciations. 
If a stronger appeal than usual was occa- 
sionally noticed outside scientific coteries, 
the statements of fact were regarded as 
exaggerations and the demands for millions 
as greed. But more often no notice at all 
was taken of the mass of unfortunately but 
too true utterances which patriotic savants 
were incessantly sounding, Cassandra like, 
into deaf ears. Those who knew have 
spoken and have not been heard. It is pro- 
posed, in this Address, that just as trade 
possesses Chambers of Commerce to watch 
over its interests, there is a ‘ Necessity for 
a Body dealing with the Organization of 
Science,’ and this ‘‘ Body,” it is suggested, 
is to be found existing already in embryo, 
but ready to come forth, like Athena, fully 
armed for the fray, in the British Associa- 
tion. We confess to a feeling of surprise 
at the suggestion, seriously made, that the 
corresponding societies of the Association, 
seventy in number, and with a total of 25,000 
members, may develope into a Chamber, 
Guild, or League of Science, which would 
take this business of inquiry, prophecy, and 
appeal out of the hands of individuals, and 
would make the nation listen to its voice. 
This British Science League is pictured as 
growing into a ‘‘ magnificent, strong, and 
complicated organization’”’—a league of 
half a million sixpenny subscribers. We 
can scarcely suppose that when the British 
Association adopted the statement that one 
of its aims was “to obtain a more general 
attention to the objects of science and a 
removal of any disadvantages of a public 
kind which impede its progress,” its 
founders had in their minds anything 
approaching this form of growth. Will 
sixpenny Science Leaguers carry more 
weight than a few first-rate men of science, 
even though the latter be sometimes sus- 
pected of having axes to grind? 

However, granted that an organization 
of some kind would be beneficial, what 
would be the ‘First Work of such an 
Organisation’? Sir Norman Lockyer is con- 
vinced—as, indeed, are we—that the ‘‘un- 
concern touching scientific matters and the 
too frequent absence of the scientific spirit 
in the nation generally, from the Court to 
the Parish Council,’ comes from imperfect 
education. And the remedy lies not, he 
thinks, in more largely endowing primary, 
secondary, or technical instruction, but in 
the increase in number and efficiency of our 
universities. Incidentally we may remark, 
from our own observation, that the prepara- 
tion given in most secondary schools is 
altogether inadequate to the needs of enter- 
ing students at the newer type of university, 
and that until reform takes place in this 
particular the work of the younger univer- 
sities must be greatly impeded. We think, 
therefore, that many secondary schools do 
want mending, though not necessarily in 
the way of endowment. 

The universities which we possess— 
thirteen in all, soon to be increased 
to fifteen—are compared, as to income 
from State, municipal, and private sources, 





with the 134 or 150 universities of the 


United States, and the twenty-two in 
Germany, with their ample subventions 
and revenues, and with what is worth 
much more than subventions and revenues, 
viz., the entire confidence of their country. 

Sir Norman is, of course, prepared to 
answer the questions he raises: How many 
more universities do we require so that we 
may hold our own, gud higher scientific 
education, against our rivals, and how 
much will they cost? His answers are: 
Eight, counting Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Leeds as three, and 24,000,000/. The 
number of new universities desired is 
perhaps not so startling as the sum of 
money which will be wanted to create 
and to start them, and at the same time to 
bring the existing ones into line with them, 
may appear to readers who have not given 
the subject detailed consideration. 

‘* According to Sir Robert Giffen, the United 
Kingdom, as a going concern, was, in 1901, 


worth 16,000,000,000/. 

‘*Were we to put aside 24,000,000. - for 
gradually organizing, building, and endowing 
new universities, and making the existing ones 
more efficient, we should still be worth 
15,976,000,000/.—a property well worth de- 
fending by all the means, and chief among 
these brain-power, we can command.” 


Sir Norman Lockyer certainly has his- 
torical precedents of weight to back his 
proposals with. After Prussia had suffered 
the terrible blow of Jena, we are reminded, 
the king—one after the speaker’s heart 
—at once founded three universities ‘‘to 
supply the loss of territory by intellectual 
effort.’’ Similarly, it was directly after the 
Franco-German war that the old University 
of France was remoulded, reformed in every 
way, and split up into fifteen independent 
universities. Even youngest Japan is held 
up to sluggish Britain as an exemplar. 

Under the head of ‘ Research’ we find 
the author once more driving vigorously 
into the head of the public the view that in 
science it is often the apparently useless 
which is really theimportant. May it enter 
that hyper-resistant head at last! In illus- 
tration of his theme he takes occasion to tell 
a touching anecdote of Foucault and 
Napoleon III., which he gives on the 
authority of Dumas, the chemist, and which 
is essentially different from Kinglake’s 
version. He winds up this portion o his 
discourse thus :— 

‘*T finally come to the political importance 
of research. A country’s research is as impor- 
tant in the long run as its battle-ships. The 
most eloquent teaching as to its national value 
we owe to Mr. Carnegie, for he has given the 
sum of 2,000,000/. to found a system of endow- 
ments, his chief purpose being, in his own 
words, ‘to secure if possible for the United 
States of America leadership in the domain of 
discovery and the utilization of new forces for 


the benefit of man.’ 

‘‘Here is a distinct challenge to Britain. 
Judging by experience in this country, in spite 
of the magnificent endowment of research by 
Mond and Lord Iveagh, the only source of 





possible competition in the British interest is 
the State, which certainly could not put the 
1/8,000th part of the accumulated wealth of the 
country to better use; for without such hel 
both our universities and our battleships will 
become of rapidly dwindling importance.” 


After this strong statement, a proposal 
for the formation of a scientific national 





council, to act as advisers to the Government, 
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after the manner of Lord Curzon’s recently 
constituted board, consisting of the heads 
of the chief Indian scientific departments, 
comes rather as an anti-climax. It is an 
excellent suggestion, and one easily acted 
on, but the issues dealt with in the Address 
are, in the main, so ominously grave that 
minor details are best left out of considera- 
tion for the moment. 

Sir Norman Lockyer has spoken boldly, 
but with full knowledge, and with the 
gravity which the responsibility which he is 
taking commands. If we except his rather 
weak League of Science—unless it be, per- 
haps, as a means of advertisement—we 
cannot say that anything in his Address 
appears to us overstated or unpractical. 
That that fatuous person, the man in the 
street, may sneer and pass on is to be 
.expected. That it may cause responsible 
citizens to think, and, soon, to act we can 
but devoutly hope. 








In The Chemical Changes and Products result- 
ing from Fermentations (Longmans) Dr. Aders 
Plimmer aims at giving a concise summary of 
the present position of our knowledge of this 
important branch of science. The subject is 
very intricate, and so far broad generaliza- 
tions have not been obtained. The difficulty is 
further increased by the fact that the compounds 
dealt with are so complex that it is rarely pos- 
sible to assign any definite constitution to them; 
sometimes, indeed, it is not certain whether 
they are definite chemical compounds or merely 
mixtures. New methods of investigation are, in 
fact, wanted. 

In these circumstances a book of the kind 
under review cannot fail to be helpful both to 
the general student of science and to the 
specialist. Fermentation covers a wide field, 
and the author rightly includes all the changes 
brought about by enzymes—curious unorganized 
chemical substances formed by the living cell 
and acting either inside or outside of it. The 
carbohydrates, starch, sugar, &c., are first dis- 
cussed, and a good account is given of the 
changes these undergo as a result of enzyme 
action. Glucosides and esters are also dealt 
with, Then follow chapters on changes of the 
nature of oxidation-—a good example of which is 
the formation of vinegar from alcohol-—and of 
reduction. These chapters are all clear and 
accurate, and the author has performed a diffi- 
cult task well. When, however, he comes to 
nitrification and denitrification he is obviously 
not so much at home, and the same is noticeable 
in his treatment of the clotting of milk. 

The study of the albumins and their decom- 
position products is beset with many difficulties, 
and here again one great stumbling-block is 
the impossibility of deciding whether certain 
products are chemical entities or not. We think 
these chapters would have been more useful if 
some of the distinguishing characteristics of the 
bodies formed had been given. 

No book of this kind would be complete with- 
out a list of books and papers on the subject, 
and the author concludes with a good biblio- 
graphy. We miss from his list the papers of 
Emil Fischer on the products of hydrolysis of 
albumin and casein, and also Osborne’s work ; 
and as Harcourt’s paper on chemical change is 
included, we do not see why he should have 
omitted Ostwald’s lecture before the Natur- 
forscher- Versammlung at Hamburg in 1901, 
where a very interesting view was put forward 
as to the action of enzymes. Mention should 
have been made, too, of Bredig’s work on the 
remarkable analogy between enzymes and 
ordinary catalytic agents. We should like to 
suggest, also, that in a future edition references 
to original papers should be given in the text, 





so that readers may know where to turn for 
further information on any particular point. 
These minor defects are, however, easily 
remedied, and we welcome the book as a useful 
summary of a complicated subject, and hope 
that before long such summaries may become 
more numerous, 

An Introduction to Botany. By William 
Chase Stevens. (Heath & Co.)—The manu- 
script of this volume was, we are told, examined 
by some half-dozen professors in various col- 
leges in the United States, whilst the proof was 
read in entirety by five or six others, and par- 
tially by as many more experts. The illustra- 
tions have been supplied by four or five ladies. 
Surely the book ought to range among the 
‘*Composites.” The author sets his pupils down 
at the laboratory bench, provides them with 
the necessary specimens and with drawing 
materials, and then interferes with them as 
little as possible. The student is directed to 
find out his mistakes for himself, and to correct 
them, so far as may be, without seeking assist- 
ance from his teacher. Given an intelligent and 
zealous pupil, this plan is no doubt excellent ; 
but many students are deficient in application 
and perception, and require the teacher’s 
stimulating aid to prevent carelessness and waste 
of time. The necessity for drawing every- 
thing the pupil sees, or thinks he sees, is 
properly insisted on. The sketch may be very 
rough and unfinished, but if it shows clearly 
and accurately what has been before the 
student’s eyes, it becomes invaluable not only 
at the time, but even in later years. We know, 
from long experience, that the rough sketches 
of our student days are still—to us, at least— 
valuable records. They should be accompanied 
by brief notes ; drawn to scale, or at least the 
proper size of the object should be noted, and 
the date of the observation—a point often 
neglected—duly entered. The author begins with 
seeds and seedlings, telling his pupils how and 
where to obtain them, and what to do with them 
when they have got them. Roots, buds, stems, 
and flowers are treated in like manner, pbysio- 
logical details being, so far as circumstances 
permit, intercalated with morphological studies. 
The life - habits, manners and customs, and 
adaptation to environment and to specific pur- 
poses are also indicated. Any student who 
has worked through this book patiently will 
certainly obtain an excellent general know- 
ledge of plants and of plant-life, and obtain it, 
moreover, in the most interesting manner. An 
index, a glossary, and a selected ‘ Flora,’ duly 
classified, form welcome additions to a work 
which has evidently been prepared with much 
care, and will be of great service to the student. 








SYMBOLIC LOGIC. 
Ill, 

19. Tue defective form in which logicians 
usually present the syllogism is probably at the 
root of an erroneous opinion, held by many 
philosophers, that some of the lower animals 
are capable of syllogistic reasoning. The late 
Prof. Max Miller, in his ‘Science of Language,’ 
argues (and I think justly) that language, as we 
usually understand the word, is a barrier which 
has always, and which will for ever separate the 
inferior animals from the human. Yet he has 
fallen into the common error that the former as 
well as the latter sometimes pass from premises 
to conclusion by the indirect path technically 
called a syllogism. He gives as an example the 
case of a parrot that drops a light nut without 
attempting to crack it; and he supposes the 
parrot to reason thus: ‘All light nuts are 
hollow ; this is a light nut; therefore this nut 
is hollow.” Let us examine this parrot reason- 
ing. Is it certain that the parrot has really 


formulated in its little head even the proposi- 
tion of the major premise, ‘‘ All light nuts are 
hollow”? Are we sure that the thought of any 
other nuts than the one which it has picked up 


and dropped has entered into its consciousness 
at all? What is its so-called reasoning but the 
simple recollection—a recollection independent 
of its will—that the sensation (the percept, as it 
is called) of lightness A, combined with the sen. 
sation of cracking B, is usually followed by the 
sensation of finding no kernel, or else a small, 
decayed, and unpleasant kernel C? The sensa. 
tion A alone recalls the unpleasant sensation C ; 
and the recollection of theunpleasant sensation 0 
automatically and instantly produces thedropping 
of the nut. Do we ourselves reason syllogistic- 
ally in the ordinary affairs of daily life? Very 
seldom. When a man sees a bull in a field 
rushing towards him with lowered head and 
levelled horns, does he stop to formulate a 
syllogism before he bolts? Does he really 
reason thus ?— 

“All bulls rushing towards one with levelled 
horns mean mischief. This bull is rushing 
towards me with levelled horns. Therefore 
this bull means mischief.” 

If he did, it is probable that the bull’s con- 
crete horns would carry the man to his con- 
clusion more expeditiously than could any 
abstract syllogism. It might not, in strictness, 
be a ‘‘satisfactory” proof that “This bull 
means mischief,” but it would be convincing. 

20. Let us go back to the parrot. True 
syllogistic reasoning on the part of the parrot 
would be as follows. Let us suppose the 
meditative and sagacious bird to be pensively 
contemplating a particular nut amongst those 
given it, without attempting to pick it up, 
whilst it silently soliloquizes thus: ‘‘ Jf that 
nut be light, and all light nuts be without 
kernel, then that nut has no kernel.” That 
would be the accomplishment of a true syl- 
logism on the part of the parrot—the discovery 
of a veritable formal certainty wholly inde- 
pendent of the truth or falsehood of its untested 
premises and untested conclusion. But what 
parrot, or what other creature below the human, 
has ever accomplished a mental operation of this 
complex nature? Some of the higher order of 
animals appear to be capable of reasoning, 
which in my symbolic system might be ex- 
pressed by an implication of the first degree, 
such as a: or aB:y; but no animal below the 
human is capable of the kind of reasoning 
expressed by an implication of the second degree, 


such as 

(a:B)(B:y):(a:y). 
What is the essential distinction between this 
last second-degree implication and the simple 
first-degree implication o8:y? Both have two 
premises and one conclusion ; but there is this 
difference, that the more complex implication 
is necessarily (or formally) true, whereas the 
simple implication af:y is not. Let us imagine 
a little boy, who has but little experience of 
ordinary natural phenomena, to be sitting close 
to a clear lake, picking up pebbles one after 
another, throwing them into the lake, and 
watching them sink. He might reason induc- 
tively as follows: ‘‘ This is a stone (a); I throw 
it into the water (@); it sinks (y).” This he 
repeats, or rather tacitly thinks, over and over 
again, until finally he discovers (as he imagines) 
the universal law af:y, that a8 implies y, that 
all stones thrown into water sink. He continues 
the process, and presently, to his astonishment, 
discovers that the inductive law af:y is not 
universally true. An exception has occurred. 
One of the pebbles which he throws in happens 
to be a pumice stone, and does not sink. Should 
the lake happen to be in the crater of an extinct 
volcano, the pebbles might be all pumice-stones, 
and the little boy might then have arrived in- 
ductively at the general law, not that all stones 
sink, but that all stones float. So it is with every 
so-called ‘‘ law of nature.” The whole collective 
experience of mankind, even if it embraced 
millions of ages and extended all round in 
space beyond the furthest stars that can ever 
be discovered by the most powerful telescope, 
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portion of infinite time, and must ever be 
restricted to a mere infinitesimal portion of 
infinite space. Laws founded upon data thus 
confined within the limits of an infinitesimal 
should not be extended to the unknown infinite 
universe of time and space beyond. This is a 
truth which philosophers often forget. An 
event has happened n times running ; what is 
the probability that it will happen the (n-+1)th 
time? Without further data the question is 
absolutely insoluble; with further data the 
answer may be 1 or 0, or any fraction between 
the two. Laplace, indeed, by the fabrication 
of arbitrary data for which nature affords no 
warrant, gives the answer eee and the gener- 
ality of writers on probability (though with 
notable exceptions) have endorsed his reasoning 
and conclusion. By adroit manipulation, the 
theory of probability, like statistics, may be 
made to prove anything. And the trick is easy. 
Ono has only (like Laplace) to shuffle some 
arbitrary assumption amongst those warranted 
by facts and experience and the fallacy at once 
wears the aspect of a sound and irrefragable 
argument. 

21. The preceding example of the parrot 
belongs to a class of simple judgments of which 
many inferior animals are capable. The judg- 
ments represented by the symbol a:f and its 
denial (a:)’ are of a higher order. The judg- 
ment A® and its denial A~® (A is B; A is not B) 
respectively affirm and deny the existence of a 
relation between two things—two things which 
may be concrete and visible to the outward 
senses. The implication a:@ and its denial 
(a:f)’ affirm and deny respectively a relation 
between two abstract propositions. Let us 
examine a case of non-human _ intelligence 
closely resembling the higher order of judg- 
ments, those expressed by implications and 
their denials. Dr. Carpenter, in his ‘ Animal 
Physiology,’ relates that a wren which had built 
her nest near a slate quarry always abandoned 
her nest when she heard the bell ring as a signal 
for the general blasting. The directors of the 
quarry, observing this, had the bell rung on one 
or two occasions when there were to be no 
explosions, in order to show some visitors the 
bird’s intelligence. This perplexed the wren at 
first; she found that her inductive law B:E 
(when the bell rings, an explosion always follows) 
was not wholly correct ; the phenomenon B did 
not necessarily imply the phenomenon E. But 
by-and-by a change was remarked in her con- 
duct—a change which indicated that she had 
come to a second and more reliable conclusion. 
When the bell rang she waited to see whether 
the workmen left the quarry. If they did, she 
abandoned her nest; if they did not, she re- 
mained where she was. The lell phenomenon 
B, she found, did not alone imply the explosion 
henomenon E ; but the bell phenomenon com- 
ined with the exit of the workmen W did. 
Symbolically expressed, the wren discovered 
that though the inductive law B:E was not to 
be wholly trusted, she might confidently rely 
upon the inductive law BW:E. She also dis- 
covered the implicational law BW’:E’, ‘‘ When 
the bell rings, but the workmen don’t leave, there 
will be no explosion.” The first inductive law 
BW:E told her when she should leave her nest 
to escape the possible consequences of the 
dreaded explosion; the second inductive law 
BW’:E’ informed her when she might stay, as 
the dreaded explosion would not take place. 


22. This example of the wren is typical of the 
highest order of reasoning of which the inferior 
animals are capable. It is always expressible 
by an implication or non-implication of the first 
degree, or by simple combinations of such impli- 
cations and non-implications, So far many 


animals and birds can go—dogs, apes, parrots, 
&c. ; but none can go further; none can com- 
ass the kind of reasoning which requires an 
mplication of the second degree to express it, 
And even as regards the kind of reasoning 








expressible by a simple implication of the first 
degree, like a:, the assertion that the inferior 
animals are capable of it must be understood 
with limitations. The implicational reasoning 
a:8 which brutes can accomplish is not strictly 
the implication expressed in my notation by the 
symbol a: asa synonym of (a/3’)n (see §§ 15, 16) ; 
it is of a lower order. Brutes cannot grasp the 
abstract yet precise conceptions expressed by 
the symbols 7, 1, €, 7, 0—true, false, certain, 
impossible, variable. In the a:f of brute reason- 
ing, the antecedent a is not a proposition with 
subject and predicate ; it is some sign, sound, 
or smell, which indicates and suggests rather than 
implies the conclusion 8. The occurrence or 
phenomenon «a immediately reminds the animal 
of the event @ which had accompanied or fol- 
lowed a similar occurrence on former occasions. 
An inferior animal may mutely arrive at a 
simple judgment such as we may express by a 
proposition A® of the first degree; but it 
cannot thus or otherwise express it. As 
to a judgment of the second degree, like A®, 
or its synonym (A®)°, no inferior animal 
can compass it, much less express it. It 
cannot therefore arrive at a judgment a”, which 
is always an abbreviation for a secondary 
statement (A®)”; and, a fortiori, it cannot grasp 
the equally abstract and more complex judgment 
(aB’)n, which is synonymous with the implica- 
tion a:(, as defined in §§ 15, 16. The subject 
A and predicate B of the proposition A® may be 
concrete realities perceptible to the outward 
senses ; but the complete proposition A® itself is 
necessarily an abstraction, and the class to 
which it belongs, be it the class + or « 
or € or 7 or @, or any other, is a class 
wholly composed of abstractions. The 
abstractions called truths, certainties, impossi- 
bilities, probabilities, &c., have no shape or 
substance ; they emit no sound; they cannot 
be weighed in a concrete balance; they are 
independent of the great law of gravitation. 
They are more ethereal even than the hypo- 
thetical ether, which Lord Salisbury wittily 
defined as simply ‘‘the subject of the verb 
undulates.” This is the great line of separation 
between the brute reasoning and the human— 
the line which separates the concrete from the 
abstract. The line may be invisible, and, like 
a straight line in geometry, not easy to define ; 
but if we cannot see the line itself, we can see 
the whole stationary world of brute intelligence 
on the one side of it, and on the other the great, 
active, restless world of human ideas, human 


progress, human aspirations. 
Hueu MacCo.t. 








‘ HAMPSHIRE DAYS.’ 

I rEGRET to find, on reperusing Mr. Hudson’s 
remarks on yew trees, referred to in the 
Atheneum of August 22nd (p. 258), that I have 
unintentionally misrepresented him. His long 
paragraph, which commences, “In the church- 
yard yew at Crowhurst, Surrey, we see,” &c., 
contains an allusion also to the Farringdon tree, 
and it is to the latter, and not to the former, that 
he refers in his subsequent statement to the 
effect that it is not mentioned by Dr. Lowe in 
his book on yew trees. In this he is correct. 
Dr. Lowe gives the measurements of such trees 
only as have a girth of ten feet and upwards, 
which possibly explains his omission of the 
Farringdon yew, while he devotes a couple of 
pages to the Crowhurst tree. I must, therefore, 
apologize to Mr. Hudson for having inadver- 
tently misquoted him. J. E. Hartine. 








Science Gossig. 

Tue Royal Society, in the first of a series of 
reports to the Sleeping Sickness Commission, 
just issued, print Dr. Castellani’s original com- 
munication of his observation made at Entebbe, 
Uganda, of a living trypanosome existing in the 
cerebro-spinal fluid of a case of sleeping sickness, 











together with a voluminous Progress Report by 
Col. Bruce, R.A.M.C., and Dr. Nabarro, the 
present Commissioners in the Protectorate. As 
a contribution to the study of this obscure 
tropical and invariably fatal complaint, the 
latter compilation is of extreme importance. 
Not only is Dr. Castellani’s preliminary work 
confirmed, but also the conclusion is reached, 
after many experiments, that the parasite exists 
in the blood as well as in the cerebro-spinal fluid 
of sickness cases. Also, that there is strong 
reason for supposing that the distribution of 
sleeping sickness in Uganda is coincident with 
the distribution of a biting insect, namely, 
Glossina palpalis, a species of tsetse fly. Further 
investigations on the subject are being actively 
carried on. 

By an oversight it was stated in last week’s 
Atheneum (p. 318, middle column, 1. 5 from 
bottom of page) that vol. vii. of the ‘ Cambridge 
Natural History’ forms the completing volume 
of the series, whereas it is only one of three 
completing volumes. 

WE note the publication as a Parliamentary 
Paper. of the Report of the Medical Officer of 
the Local Government Board (6s. 9d.). 

Mr, Stantey Wii1aMs, of Hove, announces 
(Ast. Nach., No. 3899) the variability of a star 
of the Algol type in the constellation Cygnus, 
R.A. 20" 11™ 278, N.P.D. 55° 47''5. Its normal 
brightness is about 9°8 magnitude, from which 
it descends to about 11°8, the diminution 
occupying about 6" 35™, and after remaining 
stationary at the minimum for 6" 20", the 
brightness is restored to the normal state in 
another interval of 6" 35™, so that the whole 
duration of the change amounts to about 19" 30", 
The star is numbered +34°.3938 in the Bonn 
Durchmusterung. 

WE have received the eighth number of 
Vol. XXXII. of the Memorie della Societa degli 
Spettroscopisti Italiani, the original papers con- 
tained in which are a note by Signor Boccardi 
giving some corrections to various star cata- 
logues, principally relating to the zone from 46° 
to 55° north declination, and an account of the 
observations of the Perseid meteors of last 
month obtained at the seminary at Pavia. 








FINE ARTS 
Pictures and Picture Collecting. By ©. J. 

Holmes. No. I. of the ‘‘Collector’s 

Library.” (Treherne.) 

Mr. Hoxmes has written a manual of advice 
to collectors which is none the less valuable 
for being entertaining. His general prin- 
ciples are summed up in the following 
maxims :— 

‘61. Learn all you can : if possible by making 
small purchases. 2. Collect the very best 
things of their class. 3, Be generously syste- 
matic. 4, Buy what is strongly felt and em- 
phatic, not what is merely clever. 5. If you 
must buy sentiment, buy it cheap and engraved. 
6. Never be in a hurry to sell.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Holmes has 
in view the genuine collector, and not the 
man who treats pictures as a sporting in- 
vestment, and his advice to buy that which 
is not at the moment fashionable is given 
not so much with a view to its becoming 
fashionable and valuable later, as because 
it is only in such kinds that the poorer col- 
lector can manage to acquire works of 
intrinsic merit. Altogether Mr. Holmes, 
though his knowledge of the market is 
considerable, keeps in view the more dis- 
interested and less sordid motives among 
the many which go to make up the passion 


for collecting. ose 
He begins by a word to the millionaire ; 
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namely, to employ an independent expert— 
advice which, had it been given and accepted 
in time, would have saved at least one well- 
known collector from buying several dubious, 
or rather notorious pictures, and would have 
deprived at least one of our best-known 
dealers of the colossal profits made out of 
them. We are really not quite sure 
whether Mr. Holmes is rendering a public 
service by helping the Transatlantic 
millionaire to help himself to the acquisi- 
tion of the finest works that England still 
possesses. The rich man is next dealt with, 
and rightly warned against the dangers of 
fashion and ‘the insane speculation in 
mezzotint portraits, coloured engravings, 
and the pretty, trashy pictures of eighteenth- 
century France.” We do not suppose that 
Mr. Holmes would include all eighteenth- 
century French pictures in thiscondemnation. 
There are certainly Chardins, Fragonards, 
and Bouchers, even Nattiers, that do not, we 
think, deserve it, but no doubt the inferior 
works of the time now fetch absurd prices. 
Probably the reasen, apart from those 
which are merely speculative, lies in their 
extraordinary decorative fitness for luxurious 
modern interiors. Mr. Holmes appears to 
regard the collecting of Italian primitives as 
almost out of the question. No doubt it 
is difficult, but in reality the immense 
interest and reverence devoted to them by 
students and writers has never affected their 
— so much as is supposed. The chief 
ifficulty here, and it is one that perhaps 
Mr. Holmes might have discussed more 
fully, is the difficulty of condition. Too 
often a fifteenth - century picture which 
looks fairly complete will be found to have 
been ‘‘restored” to such an extent that a 
removal of repaints shows a mere wreck ; 
not unfrequently great portions of the 
original design have been completely 
altered. Condition is, indeed, in works of 
any period a matter of almost as great 
importance as authenticity, since to a refined 
and educated taste the original quality of 
the paint, the authentic handiwork of the 
artist in every part of the composition, is a 
source of the highest pleasure. Mr. Holmes 
rightly advises the collection of draw- 
ings rather than of pictures to those of 
moderate means. ‘They certainly afford as 
severe a training to the eye, and often 
as keen a stimulus to the imagination as 
more finished work. But the advice is 
easier to give than to follow, not because 
good drawings are not to be had, but 
because of the extreme difficulty of judging 
them. Probably it is necessary to begin 
one’s training upon the easier study of 
pictures. Among drawings, copies, for- 
geries, and imitations are far more 
numerous than in pictures. 

Among painters to whom the collector 
who is uninfluenced by fashion might turn, 
Mr. Holmes mentions Wilson, who is still, 
as he has always been, undervalued. He 
might have added that Claude’s pictures are 
now so little valued that very fine and 
genuine ones may be had for a less sum 
than a commonplace Academy landscape. 
His advice to supplement a collection of 
English landscapes by a good specimen of 
Canaletti sounds almost ironical, so rarely 
do genuine works of the master come into 
the market, though the sale- rooms are 
flooded by his imitators. 





Though Mr. Holmes holds out a helping 
hand to the millionaire, and gives the rich 
man sound advice, his real sympathies are 
with the poor collector, whose hopes and 
fears and trembling joys he describes 
vividly. In the next place he discusses the 
advisability of buying modern pictures, and 
explains the causes of the dealers’ compara- 
tive indifference to them. There is no 
doubt that the cause of art and the chance 
of its future revival depend very much on 
the existence of painstaking and judicious 
patrons of contemporary design. We 
know, indeed, of one collector who, on 
grounds of public spirit, resists the tempta- 
tion to buy old masters. But it is to be feared 
that the majority of modern works will con- 
tinue to be bought in a very haphazard 
way, either to gratify an idle and superficial 
liking, or for reasons which have more 
to do with society than fine art. We 
should like to add one name to his list 
of those modern artists whose work has the 
distinguishing merit of seriousness of aim, 
and that is Mr. A. E. John. His work is 
often unsympathetic, sometimes repellent, 
but we have seen sanguine drawings by him 
which might hold their own in a collection 
of old masters. It must have been a very 
difficult matter for Mr. Holmes to write as 
he has about contemporary artists, dealers, 
and experts, and we cannot but admire the 
tact with which he has managed to say a 
good deal that is by no means commonplace 
without giving offence. We must modify 
this statement, however, for there is one 
section of the community which can hardly 
be pleased by his advice to ‘‘ buy the 
pictures which women instinctively dislike.”’ 
It is not on chivalrous grounds that we dis- 
agree with this maxim, but from experi- 
ence. The fact is that women seldom learn ; 
they do not, like some men, arrive by 
roundabout methods, by ingenuity and 
memory, at knowing a good picture from 
a bad. But if they have good taste they 
rarely sophisticate it—they have an instinct, 
a certainty and rapidity of judgment which 
not even the most gifted men can emulate. 

Finally, Mr. Holmes discusses municipal 
collections. We fear that his satire will be 
lost upon the complacent aldermen who 
annually buy for their native town the 
pictures of the year. We hope it may not 
be, for nothing is more depressing than the 
majority of the collections on which our 
great provincial towns pride themselves, 
nor is anything more disastrous to the 
cause of fine art than the unintelligent and 
indiscriminate patronage that they dis- 
pense. If they could only realize that one 
of the attractions of foreign towns lies in 
the possession of collections of real works 
of art, they might even get their fellow- 
townsmen to condone the purchase of good 
pictures. 








The Crossbow, Mediaval and Modern. 
Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart. 
& Co.) 
In this handsome and_ well - illustrated 
monograph, the history, mechanism, and 
manipulation of the crossbow, medieval 
and modern, both in its military and its 
sporting aspect, is for the first time 
admirably set forth. There is more of 
poetry and romance in the story of the 


By Sir 
(Longmans 








longbow, which was the cherished weapon 
of the English in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, at a time when the 
crossbow was equally dear to the archers 
of France or Germany, of Italy or Spain, 
Hence, perhaps, it has come to pass that 
we have had many a book and essay 
dealing thoroughly with the longbow, 
whilst the crossbow has hitherto been 
neglected. 

Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey states in his 
preface that 


‘*the longbow, glorious as its achievements 
were in the hands of our ancestors, was but a 
hewn stick of foreign yew of no intrinsic value, 
On the other hand, the crossbow gave the artist, 
the engraver, the inlayer, and the mechanic 
every chance of exercisng their talents to the 
utmost.” 


This concise statement aptly sums up the 
actual interest attached to the two very 
different weapons, for the crossbow is the 
undoubtedly superior subject on which to 
dilate in all save sentiment; but surely this 
most capable author is nodding when he 
writes of the longbow as a piece of 
“foreign” yew. At all events, bow staves 
of English yew were very greatly esteemed 
on the Continent, and their export was more 
than once specially prohibited. 

It seems probable that the crossbow, both 
as a military and a sporting arm, came first 
into England in the eleventh century with 
the Norman invaders. Early in the twelfth 
century this weapon was in general use 
throughout Christendom. The wounds 
from the bolts of the crossbow in war- 
fare were, however, considered so severe 
and barbarous that its use, except against 
infidels, was prohibited by the Second 
Lateran Council of 1139, under penalty of 
excommunication, as a “‘ weapon hateful to 
God and unfit for Christians.” Pope Inno- 
cent III. confirmed this condemnation to- 
wards the close of the same century. Con- 
rad III., of Germany (1138-1152) also 
forbad the use of the crossbow by his 
troops. But notwithstanding these fulmi- 
nations against this arm in warfare, the 
achievements of the crossbowmen were s0 
successful that their employment became 
common in Christian armies in the time 
of Richard I., the English king being a 
notable offender. His death was brought 
about in 1199 by the bolt of a crossbow at 
the siege of the Castle of Chaluz, in France, 
and was regarded by many as a judgment 
from Heaven to punish his disobedience in 
sanctioning the barbarity of a weapon in 
warfare with which he was himself an 
adept. The longbow began to supersede 
the use of the crossbow among English 
soldiers during the reign of Edward I. 
From 1300 to about 1460 crossbows for 
military purposes were the usual and 
favourite weapons throughout the Con- 
tinent, and England stood alone in remain- 
ing for the most part faithful to the long- 
bow, save for fortress and shipboard use. 
The weight and size and tedious manipula- 
tion of the crossbow were considered by 
English commanders to outweigh, in field 
warfare, its greater power and accuracy. 

The extreme accuracy of the weapon at a 
short range, and the varying position in 
which a ready-bent crossbow could be used 
where there was not sufficient freedom or 
space for the drawing of a longbow, made 
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the former a favourite weapon for killing 
deer among noblemen and gentlefolk. The 
crossbow being noiseless as well as powerful 
and true, continued as a weapon of the 
chase to survive the introduction of the 
hand-gun for upwards of a century and a 
half, namely, from about 1470 to 1630. In 
the church of Hunsdon, Hertfordshire, is a 
brass to the memory of James Gray, keeper 
of Hunsdon deer park, who died in 1591; 
from the allegorical picture engraved thereon 
itis obvious that the use of the crossbow 
was at that time the approved method of 
killing deer. Thirty years later this weapon 
was still in like use in England, for it was 
with a crossbow that Abbot, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, had the misfortune in 1621 to 
kill a keeper accidentally in Bramshill Park 
when he was aiming at a stag. 

As to the size and range of crossbows, 
this book, with its ample references and 
careful experiments, will hencefurth prove 
the standard authority. Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, not long since, obtained from 
Nuremberg a fine old example of a large 
siege crossbow. With this weapon he shot 
several bolts across the Menai Straits, from 
the battery of Fort Belan to Abermenai 
Point. The distance achieved by these bolts 
was between 440 and 450 yards. The ordi- 
nary military crossbow of the fifteenth 
century, with the strong steel bow, that 
superseded the composite one of yew, horn, 
and sinew, was able to propel its bolt, when 
duly elevated, from 370 to 380 yards; the 
point-blank range was about sixty-five to 
seventy yards. The longest flight the author 
has achieved with a weapon carried by a 
cross-bowman in battle is 390 yards. It is 
highly improbable that the flight of the old 
longbow ever much exceeded a range of 300 
yards. The sporting crossbow’s furthest 
flight was 350 yards, and the point-blank 
range from fifty to sixty yards. 

The feats of shooting alleged to have 
taken place in medieval days by second- 
rate novelists are frequently grotesque in 
their exaggerations. Even Sir Conan Doyle, 
in his clever romance of ‘The White Com- 
pany,’ falls into the amazing statement, in 
describing a contest between the crossbow 
and the longbow, of making an archer 
finally shoot an arrow to a distance exceeding 
600 paces! His remarkable ingenuity in 
“drawing the longbow ”’—a proverb imme- 
diately suggestive of this kind of romantic 
exaggeration—is further quizzed, after a 
kindly fashion, in these pages. In the novel 
just cited Sir Conan Doyle makes two bow- 
men sever in eight shots the hempen cable 
of a large vessel moored 200 paces from the 
shore :— 

‘*Marvellous aiming this, when we consider 
that to cut the cable through the eight arrows 
must have struck it within some quarter of an 
inch of each other, and this at 200 paces ! ” 

The second part of this work deals with 
the construction and management of 
medieval crossbows, beginning with a 
primitive bow of solid wood bent by manual 
power only, down to the seventeenth-century 
steel bows for the discharge of stones or 
bullets. The third part is concerned with 
the construction and management of modern 
crossbows, including the bolt-shooting target 
crossbow now in use in Belgium, which has 
‘a range of 250 yards, and is so accurate 
in its mechanism that it is as good 
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as a rook - rifle at 
well as ingenious Eastern forms that 
still play a part in warfare. In the late 
war between China and Japan (1894-5) 
the crossbow was in frequent use by the 
troops of the former country who came 
from the interior. The unique feature of 
the Chinese crossbow, dating back to an 
unknown period, is its repeating power. 
This action, ‘‘ though so crudely simple, acts 
perfectly and enables the crossbowman to 
discharge ten arrows in fifteen seconds.” 
The ten or twelve small bamboo arrows 
with steel points fit into a magazine in the 
stock one above the other. It is strange 
that this invention, which seems to have 
been well known in China at the time 
when Europe habitually used the crossbow 
in war, never penetrated to the West. 

The fourth part presents athoroughly inte- 
resting and practical account of the great 
siege engines, such as the catapult and 
balista, used in ancient and medieval times 
for the discharge of stones and arrows. 
As such engines resemble crossbows and are 
generally supposed to have suggested their 
invention, the inclusion of this last section 
is amply justified. 

The illustrations are not only profuse 
(numbering about 225), but are also accu- 
rate and entertaining. The crossbows and 
their details are mostly drawn by the author 
from those in his own collection, and the 
working plans of siege engines from models 
that he has constructed. The illustrations 
from early books and medieval manu- 
scripts have been all drawn from the ori- 
ginals, and we only recognize three or four 
old friends. 

A fine and important book such as this 
is bound to be of use to all who love 
accuracy, and might with advantage be 
studied not only by the writers of romance, 
but also by the painters of historical pic- 
tures. When exposing the slips in archery of 
the author of ‘The White Company,’ Sir 
Ralph Payne-Gallwey names his writing of 
the double string of the crossbow, stating 
that no bolt-shooting crossbow had anything 
but a single string. He adds :— 

‘‘The double-stringed crossbows merely dis- 
charged stone pebbles, or else pellets of baked 
clay, never bolts ; the smaller kind were used by 
ladies and pages, and the larger by shooters of 
small game, such as rabbits, partridges on the 
ground, or, by means of a lantern, pigeons 
roosting in the trees at night. Yet there is a 
modern picture of Queen Elizabeth knocking a 
stag head over heels, at some hundred yards or 
more, with a double-stringed stonebow, which, 
at its best, would scarce have killed a thrush at 
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COINS AND VASES, 


Coins of Ancient Sicily. By G. F. Hill. 
(Constable. )—Sicily is a specially suitable sub- 
ject for such a book as this. The best Sicilian 
coins are admitted to be the finest ever struck in 
the world ; and the number of specimens which 
have survived affords an opportunity for a con- 
secutive chronological sketch, instructive both 
historically and artistically. The present volume 
is a successful attempt to present the chief 
facts in Sicilian numismatics in such a way as to 
be understood by the cultivated layman and to 
interest him. Very properly, Mr. Hill begins 
by explaining briefly the technical terms of the 
craft ; one point in particular will be new to 
many of his readers—the difference between 
obverse and reverse. He then takes the chief 
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cities of the island in order, within certain suc- 
cessive periods, enumerating as he goes the 
most interesting types, and suggesting some- 
thing by way of elucidation. As regards the 
general plan of the book, it need only be said 
that a still further account of the methods of 
coining would have been welcome, and that 
there should certainly have been a chapter on 
principles of interpretation. No one knows 
better than Mr. Hill how fiercely the battle has 
waged over interpretations. It is all very well 
to say that origins do not greatly matter for 
his purpose, because by the time with which 
he has to do the types have virtually all 
This is to 
beg the question. There is clearly a radical 
difference when a celery-leaf is figured on 
a coin of Selinus, and when the head of a 
deity is found—ears of corn, crabs, dolphins, 
local heroes, river gods, eagles, and hares cannot 
all be interpreted from the same standpoint. 
To take an extreme case, there can hardly be 
any feeling of reverence for the punning type, 
as a rose on the coins of Rhodes ; and to the 
Sicilian the cantharus might have suggested 
wine as easily as Dionysus. Mr. Hill ought to 
have made himself clear on these points, and 
suggested something for the guidance of the 
unlearned. As it is, he uses all kinds of prin- 
ciples as it suits hisconvenience. He warns his 
readers that no mystic meaning is supposed to be 
inherent in such “ symbols” as a thunderbolt, 
but frequently suggests a reference to some 
deity on the strength of such symbols. The 
tripod is assumed to imply Apollo, although 
that is not necessary at all ; the cock more than 
once (pp. 39, 84) is stated to be sacred to 
ARsculapius, which was not the case. It is really 
time that this hoary superstition should cease ; 
cocks were offered to any deity by those who 
could not afford a sheep or a bullock. Mr. 
Hill, by the way, leaves one unlucky hen 
widowed at Himera ; could not some deity find 
room for the pair? The author has made up 
his book with skill, although so much of it con- 
sists of lists of specimens ; the descriptions are 
so interwoven with artistic criticism, historical 
allusions, and literary parallels that the reader 
is not often wearied. Two good indexes complete 
the work. The plates are beautiful, and their 
reproduction is of the finest. 

Roman Coins: Elementary Manual. Compiled 
by Cav. Francesco Guecchi. Second Edition, 
Revised, Corrected, and Amplified. Translated 
by the Rev. A. W. Hands. (Spink.)—This book 
may be recommended to those who are beginners 
in the study of Roman coins and wish to make 
a modest collection. It does not aim at the 
same scientific completeness as Mr. Hill’s 
‘Manual of Greek and Roman Coins,’ but is 
more practical in detailing prices, explaining 
how the collector should go to work, how he 
should catalogue his collection, and guarding 
himself against errors or trickery. Some of the 
introductory sections, not in themselves un- 
interesting, seem to be unnecessary, as those 
entitled ‘ Ancient and Modern Collec:ions’ and 
‘Private and Public Collections.’ But the 
author talks to us in a pleasing discursive style, 
which makes his digressions agreeable. On the 
other hand, his directions for cleaning and 
taking impressions, his figures for measurement, 
the full explanation of technical terms, are 
eminently useful and practical. The book is 
provided with a number of plates and illustra- 
tions, with lists of titles, potentates, current 
prices, and a variety of information which is not 
easy to get elsewhere. Considering that the 
book was printed abroad we find it commend- 
ably free from misprints, but we have noted 
the following: Preface, 1. 9, ‘‘he” for be; 

. 20, 1. 12, ‘*sacrifying” for scarifying ; 
p. 102, 1. 12, ‘‘ Ass” for As; p. 102, 1. 18, 
should read Romano Campanian. 

Catalogue des Vases Peints de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale. Par A. de Ridder.—II™ Partie. 
Vases & Figures Rouges et de Décadence. (Paris, 
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Leroux.)—In the preface to this part M. de 
Ridder fulfils his promise to print a history of 
the collection. In the eighteenth century Greek 
vases were little thought of ; very few fine ones 
were known, and they were regarded as mere 
curiosities. The royal collection in the Cabinet 
des Médailles possessed only a few unimportant 
examples, until it was augmented by the Caylus 
collection, which was the most important of its 
time, and which also has an historical interest, 
as being the first to be systematically published 
and to supply themes for the earliest attempts at 
archeological discussion and explanation. The 
various acquisitions of the later years of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of 
the nineteenth seem to have been of little im- 
portance, but the Durand collection, bought 
in 1836, included, among other fine speci- 
mens, the famous Arcesilas cup. After this 
time no attempt was made to acquire vases 
in rivalry with the splendid galleries of the 
Louvre. Here, however, private gift and bequest 
came in; and it was by the acquisition of the 
magnificent collection of the Duc de Luynes 
that the Bibliothéque Nationale first came to 
rank amongst the chief museums for Greek 
vases. The De Luynes collection was not only 
fairly numerous — 87 vases and 292 frag- 
ments—but also contained several examples 
of unique value and interest. The last 
great accession was that of the Oppermann 
collection in 1874, which was more numerous 
than that of De Luynes though not so fine. 
The second part of the catalogue is much larger 
than the first, as it comprises some 900 numbers 
of red figured and later vases, and many of 
these involve a lengthy description. Nearly 
200 vases are reproduced in the plates and in 
the figures inserted in the text. It would not 
have involved any great increase either in the 
expense or the size of the volume to make 
the illustrations complete, and so to save much 
description in detail. In the case of five vases 
reviously published a small reproduction would 
cove sufficed. The work is careful and thorough, 
and includes a convenient set of indexes, 








MUSIC 
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THE WEEK. 
HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

TuE one hundred and eightieth meeting 
of the three choirs of Hereford, Glou- 
cester, and Worcester began in Hereford 
Cathedral on Tuesday morning. On the 
previous Sunday there was the usual special 
service, in which the combined choirs took 
art, and the beautiful, and at times most 
impressive, singing augured well for the 
coming festival. The choir consists of over 
two hundred and twenty singers, and we 
believe that the fittest have been selected 
from the three choirs. Not only are the 
voices of good quality, but also they are 
well balanced. At the service were sung a 
cleverly written Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis by Mr. Ivor Atkins, the Worces- 
ter organist, and an anthem ‘O Praise the 
Lord,’ by Mr. A. H. Brewer, the Gloucester 
organist. During the week the former 
= at the organ for the morning per- 
ormances, the latter for the evening, Dr. 
Sinclair, the Hereford organist, being, and 
for the fourth time, festival conductor; and 
this friendly co-operation is no doubt as 
rofitable to the cause of music in the 
estern counties as it is pleasant. One 
remark before passing on to the festival 
roper. Music expresses emotions more or 
ess intense, according to the composer, but 
apart from words cannot be deemed 
sacred. Still there are certain movements 





which seem specially appropriate for per- 
formance in a cathedral. The Larghetto 
from Beethoven’s Second Symphony and 
Wagner's ‘ Huldigungsmarsch’ were per- 
formed, the former at the opening of the 
service, the latter during the offertory. The 
Larghetto is indeed beautiful, and the 
March imposing, but the lightness and 
grace of the one, and the stirring character 
of the other did not seem to us in harmony 
either with the place or the occasion. 

The scheme of the present festival may 
be commended. Familiar works no doubt 
occupy much of the time, but without 
these the festivals would not receive suf- 
ficient support to justify their continuance. 
The public, and for very natural reasons, 
likes best what it knows best; so it 
has been, and so it always will be. We 
shall presently refer to three of the novel- 
ties, but must first say a word or two about 
the ‘Elijah’ performance. The choral 
singing was at first somewhat doubtful, but 
afterwards very fine. The ‘‘ Baal’ choruses 
were admirably rendered, and the ‘‘ Thanks 
be to God ” was given with splendid entrain. 
The principal soloists were Madame Albani 
(who, owing to the indisposition of Miss 
Agnes Nicholls, appeared in both parts of 
the oratorio), Miss Muriel Foster, and Messrs. 
William Green and Andrew Black. 

In the evening an Orchestral Interlude 
from ‘Christus’ by Mr. Bantock was per- 
formed under his direction. The slight 
explanation in the programme-book showed 
that it referred to Christ in the dreary wil- 
derness where a vision appears to Him of the 
ignominy and suffering that await Him. 
There is a sense of power in the music, but 
both form and contents require a more 
detailed programme than was vouchsafed. 
As it was, the impression created was 
very indefinite. A copious selection was 
provided from Handel’s ‘Israel in Egypt.’ 
Madame Emily Squire, and Miss Marian 


Blinkhorn, a native of Hereford, who 
has a mezzo-soprano voice of sym- 
pathetic quality, sang solos. Mr. John 


Coates’s rendering of ‘‘The enemy said” 
was vigorous, though somewhat forced, 
and Messrs. Andrew Black and Lane Wilson 
gave the duet “ The Lord is a man of war” 
with good effect. The choral singing was 
praiseworthy, though at times monotonous ; 
certain lights and shades were wanting, so 
that in the contrapuntal passages the various 
entries did not stand out clearly. The per- 
formance ended with the familiar ‘Hymn of 
Praise.’ 

On Wednesday morning was produced 
Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s sacred cantata ‘The 
Atonement,’ under his own direction. A 
few years ago this composer surprised us 
by the picturesqueness of his ‘ Hiawatha’s 
Wedding-Feast,’ and the emotional power 
of ‘ The Death of Minnehaha.’ Then came 
a disappointment at Leeds, so that this new 
work was awaited with a certain amount of 
anxiety. We have now heard it, and though 
it may not be epoch-making, we find power 
and promise inthe music. The great sacred 
drama, commencing with the scene in the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane, followed by the media- 
tion of Pilate, the jeerings of the infuriated 
crowd, the march to Calvary, and the cruel 
death on the cross, is one which has taxed 
the powers of the greatest even in their 
mature years. Mr.Coleridge-Taylor nodoubt 





thought that this moving tragedy would 
inspire him, and in a sense it has done 50. 
He has found characteristic representative 
themes and the right atmosphere for the 
different scenes. The music is good, and fre- 
quently strong, but by way of drawback it is 
unequal. A passage commences well, but 
the interest is not sustained, or it works 
up to some effective climax which proves 
detrimental to what follows. The composer 
is moved by his subject, but he is not 
master of it. If he were, he would have 
an old head on young shoulders. Another 
drawback is the frequent repetition of 
words and sentences. This is against the 
modern spirit. We excuse—or shall wo 
not rather say forget ?—it in the masterpieces 
of Handel and Bach, and we should tolerate 
it in a modern composer if with repetition 
the music became deeper, more emotional. 
In the present work it is not so. The part 
of Christ is, according to custom, assigned 
to a baritone. How to treat that part 
effectively yet reverently is one of the 
great difficulties against which one has to 
contend. To imitate Bach’s style—whose 
Christ music is the noblest ever written—is 
to court failure. The composer has not inten- 
tionally imitated Wagner’s style, but he is 
strongly influenced by it. It did well for 
the master, even when treating of a sacred 
subject, as in ‘ Parsifal,’ for he first 
dramatized it; but for a poem which pre- 
sents the Gospel narrative more or less 
literally it does not seem wholly suitable. 
The right kind of music for the words of 
Christ in harmony with modern spirit—or 
even for the paraphrase of them in the poem 
under notice, concerning which we have 
something to say—has yet to be found. 
In the poem by Mrs. Alice Parsons 
the actual words of Christ are altered. 
We find ‘‘ Brave is the spirit, but the flesh, 
how weak !”’ and again the words uttered by 
Christ on the cross are thus rendered : ‘‘ My 
God! my God! hast Thou forsaken me?” 
thus altering the meaning. Other instances 
might be given. The scene between Pilate 
and his wife is a mistake both as to 
the words and the music. It enlarges to 
the detriment of the action the brief but 
forcible reference in the Gospel to the wife 
of Pilate, and provides what might almost 
be described as a love duet, which has led 
the composer into a style of music out of 
harmony with the surroundings. If he 
had lived in the last century such pro- 
vision for the soprano and tenor vocalists 
would not have been surprising. The finest 
portions of ‘The Atonement’ are the 
opening chorus of ‘ Gethsemane’; the dra- 
matic choruses when Christ is before Pilate, 
especially the “‘ Away with Him”’; the first 
part of the ‘Prayer’ in eight parts; the 
short Trio for three female parts (Mesdames 
Albani, Emily Squire, and Miss Muriel 
Foster); and the dignified final chorus, 
‘Christ hath triumphed.” The chorus sang 
admirably, but it was evident that there 
had been scanty rehearsal. Proper time 
ought to have been given to such work. 
The soloists were Mr. Andrew Black, who 
sang the Christ music with great pathos and 
reverence, while Madame Albani (Pilate’s 
wife) and Mr. William Green (Pilate) 
sang with marked effect. Mr. Coleridge- 
Taylor had good reason to be satisfied 
with the performance. 
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After the interval Bach’s cantata ‘Jesus 
Sleeps’ was performed for the first time 
in English. This is the best kind of sacred 
music in the best possible place, and it 
was well rendered. The soloists were Miss 
Muriel Foster and Messrs. William Green 
and Andrew Black. The performance ended 
with Mozart’s Symphony in G minor. 

In the evening there was a concert at the 
Shire Hall, which was crowded with an 
attentive and enthusiastic audience. The 

rogramme included a novelty, an Indian 
Rhapsody for orchestra, by Dr. F. H. 
Cowen. It is based on authentic Indian 
melodies, some lively, some humorous, 
others quiet and pathetic. India, to judge 
from this selection, is a storehouse of 
rich characteristic folk-tunes. The order 
in which Dr. Cowen has arranged his 
melodies with a view to contrast is 
excellent, and the scoring most effective. 
The work, conducted by the composer, was 
most brilliant. Dr. Elgar, who conducted 
his Original Variations, was received with 
special enthusiasm. Madame Albani, the 
vocalist, sang an expressive devotional 
‘Ave Maria’ by Max Bruch. Mr. John 
Coates gave a remarkably fine delivery of 
Lohengrin’s narrative. A fine performance 
of Tschaikowsky’s Symphony in £ minor 
took place under the direction of Dr. Sinclair. 








Musical Gossiy. 


‘SIEGFRIED’ was performed on Tuesday 
evening by the Moody-Manners Company at 
Covent Garden for the first time this season. 
The representation had several good features, 
and the playing of the orchestra deserved com- 
mendation, the blemishes being few indeed. 
In the réle of the fearless hero, Mr. Louis Arens 
showed ability and resourcefulness. His render- 
ing of the sword-forging music was highly 
spirited and effective, and in the forest scene 
he sang with power and feeling. Capably 
treated too by the artist was Siegfried’s share 
in the final passionate duet with Briinnhilde. 
whose representative, Madame Fanny Moody, 
likewise threw plenty of impulse into her 
singing. Mr. Charles Magrath lent due weight 
and significance to the utterances of the Wan- 
derer; and Mr. Payne Clark was a fairly 
satisfactory Mime, his enunciation, however, 
being too often indistinct. Miss Teify Davies 
sang Erda’s music carefully, and Mr. William 
Dever was the Alberich. Mr. Richard Eckhold, 
the conductor, displayed a thorough knowledge 
of the sccre. 


At the Promenade Concert on Friday of last 
week Mr, Henry Wood brought forward a new 
Chamber Symphony in B flat, for pianoforte, two 
violins, viola, violoncello, double bass, flute, 
oboe, clarinet, bassoon, and horn, composed by 
Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari, Director of the Bologna 
Conservatoire. Except as regards the third 
movement, marked vivace con spirito, which is 
melodious and pleasing, the music is not of an 
interesting character, much of it being, indeed, 
hard and unsympathetic. There are pretentious 
and showy passages that excite expectation, but 
not much is achieved, the finale in particular 
exhibiting little coherence or definitiveness of 
purpose. Miss Adela Verne played the piano- 
forte part skilfully, with her being associated 
some of the principal instrumentalists of the 
Queen’s Hall band. On Tuesday evening was 
heard a new suite by Mr. William Wallace, who 
has sought inspiration in Maeterlinck’s gloomy 
‘Pelleas and Melisande.’ The movements are 


intended to illustrate certain points in the course 
of the drama, and the music, Wagnerian in style, 
shows skill and imagination, while the composer 





has not been tempted into exaggeration. On 
the same evening a painstaking and effective 
performance was given of Richard Strauss’s 
‘Heldenleben.’? The works of this eccentric 
composer are finding favour with Promenade 
Concert audiences. 


Messrs. Broapwoop & Sons have organized 
a series of chamber concerts entitled ‘‘ The 
Ladies’ Concerts,” to be given in the hall 
recently built in connexion with the Midland 
Hotel, Manchester. They commence on Wednes- 
day, October 7th. There will be three a week, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 2.30 
to 4 o’clock. Engagements have been made 
with the Brodsky, Bohemian, Halir, and Cathie- 
Withers quartets, also with many distinguished 
singers and instrumentalists. A special feature 
will be made of ensemble vocal music under the 
direction of Dr. W. A. Aikin. 


Tue Twelfth Hovingham Musical Festival will 
be held on September 23rd and 24th. The pro- 
grammes include Verdi’s ‘Requiem,’ Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise,’ Bach’s cantata ‘ O, 
Light Everlasting,’ and Wesley’s anthem ‘The 
Wilderness,’ with the composer’s orchestral 
accompaniment, also Max Bruch’s @ minor 
Violin Concerto (soloist, Prof. Kruse), and Saint- 
Saéns’s Pianoforte Concerto in @ minor (soloist, 
Miss Fanny Davies). The vocalists are 
Miss Georgina Dupuis, Miss Agnes Nicholls, 
Mrs. Burrell, and Messrs. Gregory Hast and 
Ffrangcon Davies. Canon Pemberton will be 
the conductor. 


Pror. Kruse has engaged Mr. Alfred Hob- 
day, the well-known viola player, for the 
Kruse Quartet, in place of Mr. A. E. Férir, 
who has accepted a post at Boston. The quar- 
tet will now consist entirely of British musi- 
cians, Prof. Kruse himself having been born in 
Melbourne. 


Tue death is announced, in Le Ménestrel of 
September 6th, of Nicold Coccon, born in 1826, 
who at the age of thirty became organist 
of St. Mark’s, Venice, and in 1873 principal 
maestro di cappella. ‘ Uggeroil Danese,’ ‘ Zaira,’ 
and other operas of his were performed at 
Venice. He was Professor of Counterpoint and 
Composition at the Liceo Benedetto Marcello. 


MapaMe CAMILLE Stamaty has just died at 
the age of eighty-six. She was the widow of 
the pianist, Camille Stamaty, a pianist of some 
note half a century ago, and the teacher of Dr. 
Camille Saint-Saéns. 


Le Ménestrel states that a monument has been 
erected at Horitz, Bohemia, to the memory of 
Smetana, who was born at Leitomischl in 1824, 
and died at Prague in 1884, 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 


Mon. English Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 

as Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Tves English Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 

— Promenade Concert, 8. Queen's Hall. 
Wep. English pera, 8, Covent Garden 

- Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Tuurs. English Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 

- Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Fri. English Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 

— Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Sar. English Opera, 2.30 and 8, Covent Garden. 

— Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall, 








DRAMA 


—— 


THE WEEK. 


Comrpy.—‘ The Climbers,’ a Play of New York Life, in 
Four Acts. By Clyde Fitch. 

Sr. JaMES’s.—Afternoon representation : ‘Tom Pinch,’ a 
Play in Three Acts. By J. J. Dilley and Lewis Cliftun. 


Sucu gifts as Mr. Clyde Fitch displays in 
‘The Climbers’ are those of the satirist, 
and in no respect those of the dramatist. 
So far as regards dramatic inspiration 
his work is pathetically inept. What- 
ever is reached, or even aimed at, in its 
development consists in environment. 
Clever and even original is much of this, 





and much is also bitterly cynical, but the 
fabric on which the embroidery is laid is 
too fragile to sustain its weight, and the 
garment cannot, without fear of tearing, be 
held up to the light. A woman, young, 
fair, and possessor of a moderate dowry, 
marries a man who is a “climber,” by 
which term is implied one resolute in 
attempting to mount rapidly the social 
ladder. In rash and fruitless speculation he 
wastes his fortune, and he then proceeds to 
embezzle the money of his clients. When 
he is completely ruined, and has no choice 
but flight or the gaol, his wife discovers that 
she no longer loves him. By her side is a 
lover—rich, modest, unassuming, devoted— 
who has tried to protect her interests and 
break her fall. Like Viola, he has never 
told his love, and it is only when 
her husband, in a fit of not wholly 
unreasonable jealousy, rebukes him with 
his passion for the heroine, that he 
pleads guilty. Sensible then to the affec- 
tion that has watched over her like a provi- 


dence, Blanche Hunter begins to find 
that his affection is returned. Family 


and social influences prevail, however, and 
she determines that she will neither quit 
her husband’s home nor take proceedings for 
a divorce, such as is easily to be obtained. 
A happy issue is at length provided, since 
the husband, sensible of his worthlessness, 
at length summons up courage to commit 
suicide and leave the field open to his 
rival. This is the entire fabric, about enough 
to support a magazine story of half a dozen 
pages. The methods by which it is spun 
out into the appearance of a play are quaint 
and primitive. The action opens in a 
drawing-room in which are discovered a 
widow, her three daughters, and her sister- 
in-law, who have just returned from the 
funeral of the head of the house. Over 
their tea they discuss lightly the merits or 
shortcomings of the man who has gone, and 
they receive gorgeously dressed and sym- 
pathetic visitors. When the solicitor arrives 
with the will, the wife asks him to skip 
details and come to what Mr. Mantalini 
would have called the ‘‘demnition total.” 
This proves to be nothing at all, and the 
widow, when she can cease eating thin bread 
and butter, expresses with some frank- 
ness her estimate of her late spouse. 
Immediately before her husband’s death 
Mrs. Hunter and her children have received 
new and costly attire from Paris, which they 
are now, of course, unable to wear. The 
visitors have come on purpose to purchase 
this at a reduced rate, but the enterprising 
and spirited owner succeeds in fastening it 
on them at a most respectable profit. In 
the second act, which takes place during 
and after a dinner party, recalling that in 
‘The Man from Blankley’s,’ the fraudulent 
bankrupt is brought to confess his guilt, 
and to spare his feelings the electric light 
is switched off and his avowal is made in 
darkness—not comparative, as is usual — 
the stage, but complete. We need not deal 
further with what is done. In themselves 
the effect of the things exhibited may be 
striking, but they have nothing whatever 
to do with drama. As regards the pictures 
of society that are exhibited, they have won 
acceptance in America, and it is conse- 
quently not for us to protest against them. 
It is extremely difficult, however, to con- 
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ceive of a wowan selling her wardrobe to 
her friends on the afternoon of her hus- 
band’s funeral, and the entire atmosphere 
of the opening scenes strikes us as revolting. 
That it was so felt by the audience was 
shown not only by the outburst of 
hostility at the close of the performance 
but also by occasional demonstrations during 
its progress. The attempt to support by 
the devices employed a play intrinsically 
weak will be interesting to the observer, if 
it succeeds, as showing how independent of 
dramatic art our stage is becoming. An 
interpretation clever throughout rose in the 
principal characters to excellence, and 
the performances of Mr. Sydney Valentine, 
Mr. Reeves Smith, and Miss Hanbury 
were in every way remarkable. With 
its “cake-walk” dances and other fea- 
tures the piece should claim to rank as a 
variety entertainment with the interpolation 
of scenes intended to be dramatic. 

Five-and-twenty years have elapsed since 
‘Tom Pinch,’ a sentimental comedy extracted 
by Messrs. Dilley and Clifton from ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,’ was first produced at the 
Vaudeville Theatre. During that period 
the play, if it ever was worth anything, 
which is doubtful, has lost its claims on 
attention, and the style of acting assigned 
it has happily been banished our stage. 
Its revival, accordingly, for afternoon repre- 
sentation at the St. James’s is scarcely a 
matter for congratulation. Some cleverness 
is shown in reproducing the types of Phiz, 
and one or two characters are cleverly sus- 
tained. Low comedy of the type exhibited 
is now, however, a thing of the past, and 
the attention of the Miss Pecksniffs to old 
Martin Chuzzlewit, and other things in the 
play, are as uninteresting as they are untrue 
to nature. 








Bramatic Gossiy. 


Miss Extten Terry has been playing during 
five nights of the present week at Fulham in 
‘Much Ado about Nothing.’ On Friday she 
appeared as Portia in the trial scene from ‘The 

erchant of Venice’ and Anne Oldfield in 
* Nance Oldfield.’ 


Next month Mrs. Patrick Campbell, who has 
started at Scarborough a country tour with ‘ The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’ ‘ Magda,’ and ‘ The 
Joy of Living,’ will produce in Manchester Mr. 
E. F. Benson’s ‘ Aunt Jeannie.’ At an earlier 
date will be given in Liverpool Mr. Courtney’s 
rendering of ‘Undine’ and Lady Bancroft’s 
‘A Dream.’ 


‘Miss Exizasetn’s Prisoner,’ the play by 
Mr. Lyall Swete, the forthcoming production of 
which at the Imperial has been announced in 
our columns, is, we learn, a story of the Ame- 
rican War of Independence. 


Miss Beatrice Forses-Ropertson has been 
engaged for Mr. Pinero’s comedy forthcoming at 
the Duke of York’s. 


M. Lovis Trercetin, the author of ‘The 
Sacrament of Judas’ and ‘ L’Abbé Corneille,’ 
roduced at the Comédie Frangaise, is trans- 
ating for the French stage ‘The Cardinal’ of 
Mr. L. N. Parker, now being given at the 
St. James’s. 

THE 21st inst. is now fixed for the first pro- 


duction at Wyndham’s Theatre of Mr. Barrie’s 
new play in which Mr. John Hare is to reappear. 


Mr. Kyrie Be tew is announced to appear 
at the Garrick Theatre, Philadelphia, on the 
21st inst. in a piece called 
Cracksman.’ 


‘The Amateur 








MISCELLANEA 


—~o— 


NOTE ON COLERIDGE’S USE OF THE EPITHETS 
“TYRANNOUS” AND “STRONG.” 


Ir may be taken for granted, as Prof. Dowden 
has pointed out, that Coleridge was indebted to 
Wordsworth for the phrase ‘‘tyrannous and 
strong,” which first appears in his published 
writings in the ‘Sibylline Leaves’ (1817) in an 
emendation of ll. 41-2 of ‘The Ancient 
Mariner.’ Wordsworth applies the epithets to 
‘the flood” in ‘The Waterfall and the 
Kglantine,’ written and published in 1800, and 
Coleridge—mindful, perhaps, as Mr. L. Cooper, 
in his note on ‘The Ancient Mariner,’ suggests, 
of Shakspeare’s ‘‘tyrannous breathing of the 
North ” (‘ Cymbeline’ I. iv. 36)—transfers them 
to the ‘‘storm-blast.” But he had been struck 
with and had appropriated these words long 
before 1815, when ‘The Ancient Mariner’ was 
once more under the file, some time before 
August 23rd, 1802, when Wordsworth recited 
his ‘Poems’ by the Neck on Nab Scar, where 
the eglantine still grew. Writing to Sir H. 
Davy, October 18th, 1800 (‘Letters of 
S. T. C.,’ 1895, i. 339), he says: ‘‘ Our moun- 
tains northward end in Carrock...... At the 
bottom of the Carrock Man I seated myself for 
shelter, but the wind became so fearful and 
tyrannous,” &c.; and, in a fragment entitled 
‘A Thought suggested by a View of Saddle- 
back’ (see ‘P. W.,’ 1893, p. 175, and Mr. 
Dykes Campbell’s note, p. 634), which may 
have been first ‘‘versified ” March 8th, 1806, 
but was certainly the outcome of a ‘‘ reflection” 
made in situ in 1800, he says, or rather sings : 

On stern Blencartha’s perilous height 
The winds are tyrannous and strong. 
Now in October, 1800, the second edition of 
the ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ in which ‘ The Waterfall 
and the Eglantine’ was first published, was 
being copied and prepared for the press by 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, and it can hardly be 
doubted that the fragment was begun, if not 
finished, during the very ‘‘ wandering” on 
Carrock, part of the Saddleback range, which 
he recounts to Davy. As he felt ‘‘the 
tyrannous breath of the north,” the ‘‘ sound” 
of Wordsworth’s description of the flood would 
be in his ears. Perhaps, too, it is worth 
noting that the ‘‘striking word ‘ tyrannous’” 
found favour with Tyndale, and occurs in 
his version of Psalm xxv. 18. ‘‘ Consider 
mine enemies how many they are, and they 
have a tyrannous hate against me.” Here, it 
may be, was the ‘‘ suggestive influence ” which 
procured an epithet for Shakspeare. ™ 
. Cc. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—H. V.—A. M. W. P.—A. A. S.— 
A. H.—H. J. D. A.—received. 

N. P. K.—Your idea seems to be highly improbable and 
unsupported by evidence. 

G. K. M.—Not new. 

J. H. R.—Many thanks. 

F, P. B.—Will make a note of this. 

R. A. P.—Send address. 


P. W. (Odessa).—We cannot help you to sell; but the 
book seems too late to be of much value. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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Auctions and Public Institutions, Five Lines 4s., and 8d. per line of 
Pearl type beyond. 


IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE SHOULD 
BE TAKEN TO MEASURE FROM RULE TO RULE. 


Advertisements across Two Columns, one-third extra beyond the 
space occupied, the first charge being 30s. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
The Athenvum Office, Rream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 





MESSRS. BELL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





NEW LIST post free on application, 





VOL. I. READY SEPTEMBER 16. 


BRYAN’S 
DICTIONARY OF 
PAINTERS AND 
ENGRAVERS. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, under the 
Supervision of G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D, 


With about 450 Illustrations, 


In 5 vols, 21s, net each, or in half-morocco, 
31s. 6d, net each. 


To be published at intervals of Three Months. 


In this New Edition upwards of 500 New 
Biographies will be added of painters of all nations 
who have died since the issue of the last edition in 
1884-9, Many of the old Biographies will also be 
Rewritten, and upwards of 3,000 Corrections and 
Alterations in Dates, Names, Attributions, &c., 
rendered necessary by the researches of the last 
twenty years, will be introduced. There will also 
be about 450 Illustrations, including 40 Photo. 
gravure Plates. 


Small post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The ANONIMO MORELLIANO. 
Notes made in the Sixteenth Century on the 
Pictures and Works of Art in Padua, Cremona, 
Milan, Pavia, Bergamo, Crema, and Venice, 
by an Anonymous Writer. Translated from 
the Original Venetian Dialect by PAOLO 
MOSSI, with Notes relating to the Works 
described, Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, 
Litt.D. Illustrated with 32 Reproductions in 
Half-Tone. [Ready next week, 


Crown 8vo, 68. net, 


The ART of the VATICAN: a Brief 
History of the Palace, and an Account of the 
Principal Art Treasures within the Walls. 
By MARY KNIGHT POTTER. With 41 
lllustrations and a Plan. 





32mo, 1s. 6d. net, or in limp leather, 2s. 6d, net. 
MILTON’S LYCIDAS, L’ALLEGRO, 
IL PENSEROSO, and ODE of NATIVITY. 


Illustrated by R. ANNING BELL. 
[Ready next week. 


Pott 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
PAGAN and PURITAN: being the 


Octavius of Minucius. Translated by A. A. 
BRODRIBB, M.A. 





Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 
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FLY LEAVES. By Charles Stuart 


CALVERLEY, Author of ‘ Verses and Trans- 
lations.’ New and Cheaper Edition. 





Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d, net. 


The CATHEDRAL and ABBEY of 
ST. ALBANS. By Rev THOMAS PERKIN?, 
M.A, [Bell’s Cathedral Series. 





With Maps, large crown 8vo, 640 pp. 5s. 
LINGARD’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. Newly:Abridged, and brought 
down to the Accession of King Edward VII. 
By Dom HENRY NORBERT BIRT, 0.8.6. 
With a Preface by ABBOT GASQUET, D.D. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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~ MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 


CORRESPONDENCE OF. With other Letters from and to Prince Bismarck. 
Translated by J. A. FORD. With Portraits and 
Facsimile Letters. [September 15, 
It is by the late Prince Bismarck’s express desire that his correspondence with the 
Emperor William I. has been published, as he considered that these Letters show better 
than can be done in any other way the unique relationship which existed between him and 
his august master. He also wished that certain of his personal political Letters exchanged 
with his contemporaries should be made public, as they serve to authenticate and 
supplement his autobiography. Prince Bismarck himself selected these Letters, and they 
were found, after his death, carefully arranged in portfolios. As political and historical 
documents they are of unparalleled value. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


WILLIAM I. AND BISMARCK, THE 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 20s. net. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF PRINCE BIS. 


MARCK. Bidited by Prince HERBERT BISMARCK. With Portraits. In 2 vols. 


demy 8vo, 20s. net. 


THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 


A Survey of Man’s Record. 


Edited by Dr. H. F. HELMOLT. With an Introductory Essay by the Right Hon. JAMES 
BRYCH, D.C.L. LL D. F.RS. M.P. To be completed in 8 super-royal 8vo vols. With 
many Maps, Coloured Plates, and Black-and-White Illustrations. Price per Volume, 
cloth, 15s, net; half-morocco, 21s. net. 


VOLUME II. 


JAPAN, CHINA, AND KOREA; THE HIGHLANDS 
OF ASIA AND SIBERIA; AUSTRALIA AND OCEANIA; INDIA AND THE 
INDIAN OCKAN. [Keady. 
This Volume completes tiie first half (Vols. I-IV.) of this big enterprise. 

Vol, I, dealing with AMERICA AND 1HE PACIFIC OCEAN. Vol. IL]. 

WESTERN ASIA AND AFRICA, Vol, IV. THE MEDITERRANEAN 

NATIONS. 

The second half (Vels. V.-—VIZI.) will be completed in the course of 1904. 

Of this Vol. Vil. has already appeared, and Vol. V. will be issued before 

Christmas, 1903. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ It is difficult to give too much praise to these volumes, 
and to the enterprise and public spirit of Mr, Heinemann in placing them within the reach 
of the English-speaking pubtic in so attractive a form...... It isa monument both of the 
learning and of the philosephie spirit of the country which produced it...... We are certain 
that the work will have a great effect in raising the standard of historic study, in giving 


it a proper direction, by showing how necessary the knowledge of the past is for forming | 


a judgment upon the most important problems which beset us in the present.” 


THE ALIEN IMMIGRANT. By Major W., 


EVANS-GORDON, M.P. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs by the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. [September 18. 
Major W. Evans-Gordon was a member of the Royal Commission on Alien Immigration. 
With a view to a closer study of the subject, and to examine the homes and habits of the 
Jewish people who constitute the greater part of our alien population from Eastern Europe, 
he visited those districts in Poland, Galicia, and Roumania where, within and without the 
Pale, the Jewish population congrega'ed. In addition to this, the Author has devoted 
much time to a study of the Alien in the adopted homes in the poor districts of our great 
cities. The illustrations add to the interest and value of the Work. 


MEMOIRS OF GEORGE ELERS, Captain of 


the 12th Regiment of Foot (1777-1842). To which are added Correspondence and other 
Papers, with Genealogy and Notes. Edited from the Original MSS. by LORD 
MONSON and GEORGE LEVESON-GOWER. 1 vol. 8vo, with 2 Portraits and a 
Map, 12s. net. 

_ DAILY TELEGRA PH.—* Lord Monson and Mr. George Leveson-Gower have done a 
signal and conspicuous service to the reading public in publishing the memoirs of their 
relative, Captain Elers. who was at the beginning of the last century a conspicuous figure in 
what the late Lord Lamington called ‘The Days of the Dandies,’ knowing everybody and 
everything, and full -f society gossip, scandal, and repartee. In fact, the volume gives as 





can be found anywhere. 


REGIONS OF THE WORLD.—Vol. Iv. 














CENTRAL EUROPE 


(Including Servia, Bulgaria, and Roumania). 


By JOSEPH PARTSCH, Ph.D. 
1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


A GREAT NOVEL. 
THE CALL OF THE WILD. 


By JACK LONDON. 


With Illustrations in Colour. 1 vol. 6s. 
[Second reprint in the press. 

SPECT ATOR.—‘* Vivid and engrossing. It has that compelling quality which attaches 
to the work of a man who writes of that wnich he has seen and known, and has the power 
todescribe. The successive incidents are each handled in a way that carries conviction. 
The illustrations, whether dealing with dogs, men, or landscapes, are extremely picturesque 
and impressive, and reproduced with an artistic finish far in advance of that to which we 
are accustomed.” 








FIRST FALL LIST, 1903. 
THE WORK OF JOHN S. SARGENT, R.A. 


With an Introductory Note by ALICE MEYNELL. With 62 Plates, imperial 4to, 
6l. 6s. net. Also 50 Copies with a Portfolio of the Photogravure Plates on 
Royal Japan Paper at 12/. 12s. net; and 50 Copies with Triplicate Piates, one on Royal 
Japan Paper and one on India Paper, each in separate portfolio, at 21/. net. [Octob 
tober. 


This volume contains 62 plates of oil pictures and sketches by Mr. Sargent, R.A. They 
have been carefully chosen as representing the artist’s highest achievement over the whole 
range of his career, so that we have the ‘El Jaleo’ among his Spanish subjects; the 
*Madau.e Gautreau’ from his Paris atelier of twenty years ago; the ‘Mrs. Boit’ and other 
portraits painted in the United States at various dates, ending in the ‘ President Roose- 
| velt,’ known as yet only in the very imperfect reproductions to English admirers of Mr. 
| Sargent’s genius; and, greatest in number, the canvases familiar year by year on the walls 
| of our own exhibitions down to ‘Tbe Younger Children of A. Wertheimer’ in the New 
| Gallery of last season and the ‘ Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain’ of the Royal Academy this year. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, IN ONE VOLUME, OF 


REMBRANDT: his Life, his Work, and his 


Time. By EMILE MICHEL (of the Institute of France). Edited by FREDERICK 
WEDMORE. Translated by Miss FLORENCE SIMMONDS. With 326 Illustrations 
in Photogravure, Colour, and Half-Tone, 4to, cloth, 1 guinea net. (October. 
This work, originally published in 2 imperial 8vo vols., ran through two editions in its 
| expensive form, and it was rec»gnized as the best and final Life of the great Dutchman. It 
| is here, therefore (as every classic has a right to be), brought within the reach of modest 
| purses. It still contains al! that the expensive edition contained—reproductions of almost 
| everything that is accessible in the public galleries of Europe as well as in most of the 
| private collections in England and on the Continent. 


‘THE ART OF ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


A Handbook for the Use of Students and Travellers. By HEINRICH WOLFFLIN. 
With an Introductory Note by Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National 
Gallery, Dublin. With over 100 Illustrations, 4to, 10s, net. (October. 


In this remarkable treatise a curiously interesting and successful attempt is made to 
| deal with the great period of the High Renaissance in Italy from a novel point of view— 
| that, in fact, of the craftsman himse'f, rather than that of the amateur. Passing over the 

anecdotic and historical aspects of schools and period, he h:s made a synthetic study of the 
art which has been described—mistakenly, as he contends—as a return to classic ideals 
brought about by the discovery and excavation of antique models. His aim has been to set 
forth the artistic import of the classical period in Italian art. Any one reading him 
carefully will really be able to follow the workings of Rapbael’s mind as he built up things 
like the ‘School of Athens’ and the ‘ Madonna di San Sisto.’ 


| 


| 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ This series leads the reader from fact to fact by devious and 
| pleasant paths...... It is a wholesome feature that accuracy in fact is carefully 


aimed at.” 
THE DAINTY NATURE SERIES 


EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


THE NATURE-STUDY IDEA. By Liberty H. 


BAILEY. 


THE BROOK BOOK. By Mary Rogers Miller. 
HOW TO ATTRACT THE BIRDS. By Neltje 


BLANCHAN, Author of ‘ Nature’s Garden,’ &c. 


CAMERA AND COUNTRYSIDE. By A. 


RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. 


AMONG THE WATER-FOWL. By Herbert. 


K. JOB. 


NATURE BIOGRAPHIES. By Clarence Moores 


WEED. 


ito. Price 5s. net. 


RECENT SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 
JERUSALEM. By Selma Lagerlof. 
GORDON KEITH. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
BEGGARS’ MANOR. By R. Murray Gilchrist. 
THE LUCK OF BARERAKES. By Caroline 


MARRIAGE. 


SIR JULIAN THE APOSTATE. By Mrs. 


CLEMENT PARSONS. 


TYPHOON. By Joseph Conrad. 
PIGS IN CLOVER. By Frank Danby. 


[Fifteenth Thousand, 


Note.—Mr. Heinemann’s COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LIST of AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS free on application. 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains:— 


NOTES :—General Francis Nicholson—The Trade-Winds—MS. Journal 
of a London Citizen—Parliament of 16: 26 — — Westcott and Vi visection 
—*' Saccawinkee "—Donhead St. Mary. 
“Squire Gawkie’’—“ Scoggan” or & Scoggin ”- 
ing a Storm—* Zauber-Kessel”’ in Esse: 


‘QUERIES :—Latia Entry in Penieher— Rare Artillery—Eden Family— 
Bland, Actor—‘‘ We only live when we are happy” Pte Sam 
a —8t. Peter's. Chester—Geology of Kurland — Glastonbury 

Walnut —Queen Elizabeth and New Hall, Essex —Throgmorton 
Inscription —Vicars of T'werton —Jenkins’s Hen — Radulpbus de 
Georges—Midiand Registers—E. E. Hopkins. 

REPLIES :—O-Words in the ‘N.E.D. ’—Shakespeare’s Sonnets: a New 
Theory—‘‘Sur le Pont d’Avignon’’—Ash: Place-name -— Mayors’ 
Titleand Precedence—Flats —Premier Prudent—Lewis—Thackeray’s 
Moustache—Peter the Great in England—Aitken—‘ Crying down 
credit ’—Marriage in a Sheet—Break ng Glass at Jewish Weddings 
—Drayton’s ‘Poly-olbion’—John Harris, Publisher — Imaginary 
Saints -Roscommon and Pope— —Banns of Lingistlow'e" Wreet of 
and Rotanlet to George IIL.— Wreck of 
the Hesperus’ — More a Shropshire — Mico Family — 

“ Wake = Village Feast —Kiming Epitaph —John Gilpin’ s Koute— 
Bridge Chantry—Fountain Pens. 

NOTES ON BOOKS:—‘Love of an Uncrowned Queen’ — ‘Sally 
Wister’s Journal’—‘ Three Days’ Tournament’—‘ Vita Nuova of 
Dante ’—‘ Minor English Poems of Milton ’—‘ Short History of the 
Ancient Greek Sculptors ’—‘ Poems and Verses of Dickens ’—Book- 
sellers’ Catal ogues. 


Notices to Correspondents. 





at I 
'—Swallows predict- 





The NUMBER for SEPTEMBER 5 contains :— 


NOTES :—Simferopol — Secretary Morice — Dibdin By ey on ar 
‘Twelve Profits of Tribulation ’"—Dr. Halley—“‘ Tata “ Tarta 
—First Scotch Railway — Marshall Family—“ Bisk 1 Tepita, y ‘a 
Staaford Rivers — Bea Jonson and Tennyson — Sexdecim Valles— 
“ae up"—Archbishop King's Prison Diary — Witchcraft in 

sex. 


‘QUERIES :—“ Paltock’s Inn"”—Richard Cobden —Nodus Herculis— 
«* Wenthiok "—*Cater’’: ‘‘ Lethes’’ — ‘Catherine Wheel” Inn — 
‘Wives and Daughters’—Authors of Quotations Wanted—Stafford 
—Hobdgobiin’s Claws —Llord Family — Ghent Arms — ‘‘Pass”"— 
Graubb—Count de Bruhl—Dog of St. Roch— —Ganning Family— 
ort sulay and Dickens —Whitebait Dinner—“ Jolly Boat ” Coaster— 

Alias "—J. T. Towson—Heni-Israel. 

REPLIES :—Coincid Shak re's G Coffee made of 

Malt —Sir Christopher Wren’s Mallet— English a. Margate 

Grotto—Searching Parish Registers —Gautier’s ‘ Voyage en Italie’ 

—Jews and Everual Becca cay Byfield House, Barnes—Long 

Lease —Coleridge as ‘' —C Arms—Mannings 

and Tawell— H. mee a Dialect Dictionary ’ — 

Holbora Casino—Skeleton in Alum R —‘‘ Hagioscope "— Mai ary, 

Queen of Scots—‘“ Flea in the ear’’—“ To dive’"—" Accorder” a 

* Haff” Fisherfolk—Johnn Angier—Children’s Festival—Watson of 

Karrasbridge — Welsh Dictionary—Joha Wilkes Booth—‘ Reowulf’— 

Hambleton Tribe—Whaley Family. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Porritt’s ‘Unreformed House of Commons’— 
Mew’'s ‘Traditional Aspects of Hell’ — ‘Stevenson's Shrine’ — 
Barber’s ‘Cloud World '—Magazines and Reviews. 








Notices to Correspondents. 
Price 4d, each; by post, 44d, each, 


Published by JOHN O. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





NOW READY, crown 8yo, roxburghe binding, price 5s. 
ISTORY oO UBLEI &, 
By Sir JOHN T. GILBERT, LL D.F.S.A. M.R.LA. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Bernard eee 15, Piccadilly, W. 
Quay. 


Lenten» Dublin: 


Dollard, P 


Joseph 





Price 5s net; postage, 4d. extra. 


CINTILLAK JURKIS and ME EDITATIONS in 
the TEA ROOM. New Edition. By the Hon. Mr. TICE 
suns With Colophon by the late Sir FRANK LOCKWOOD, 


London: Stevens & Haynes, 13, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 





(RESURRECTED. ) 


HE UNDERTAKER’S FIELD, 
A FACT. 





In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


OHN FRANCIS and the ‘ATHENZOUM,’ 


A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 
By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


Macmillan & Co., Limited, London. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 
(SMALL POX, SCAKLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, &c.), 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 





AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1549. CLAIMS PAID £4,500,000. 


I 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


MAGNESIA. 
REARTBURN, 
GOUT, 





INNEFORD’S 

The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADACHE. 


And INDIGESTION 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladi " — aud Infants. 


MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD’S 





THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENZ{UM contains Articles on 


ISABELLA D’ESTE. 
A HIGHLAND CONTROVERSIALIST. 
A HISTORY of STAGE COACHING, 


ANOTHER BIOGRAPHY of AUGUSTUS. 
SIR WILLIAM HUNTER’s ESSAYS. 


NEW NOVELS:—The Mettle of the Pasture; Alison Howard; A Metamorphosis; A Daughter of 
Thespis; Thraldom; A Matter of Morals; Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure. 


AUCASSIN and NICOLETTE. 
LAW BOOKS. 
BOOKS ABOUT WALES. 


BOOKS of TRAVEL. 
LITERATURE of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
PUBLICATIONS of the ROLLS OFFICE. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Old-Age Pensions; Thomas Campion ; eer Fuller’s Love-Letters ; On 


our Selection ; Social England; Gold Coast Native Institutions ; 


La Marche a I’Rtoile ; Negri’s 


Ultimi Saggi ; Andrewes’s Preces Private ; Booksellers’ Catalogues. 


LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘TRISTRAM SHANDY’; 
WILBERFORCE ; 
PUBLISHING SEASON. 


ETYMOLOGY of ‘‘POWEE”; 
NOTES from BANGKOK; 


LETTERS of SIR G. SAVILE and W, 
MADAME DE BUFFON; The COMING 


ALso-— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Horticultural Literature ; Text-Books ; 


Symbolic Logic ; ‘Hampshire Days’ 


; Gossip, 


FINE ARTS :—Scottish Portraits ; The Scott Gallery; The Life of Leonardo da Vinci; Catalogue of 


Coins of Parthia; Library Table ; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—Moody-Manners Opera Company ; Promenade Concerts ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA: 


—‘ The Cardinal’ ; ‘ Billy’s Little Love Affair’ 
MISCELLANEA :—Note on ‘ The Ancient Mariner,’ 


3 Gossip. 


The NUMBER fer AUGUST 29 contains :— 

CHARLES and MARY LAMB. 

The LIFE of a REGIMENT. 

TRAHERNE’S POETRY. 

CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

KANT’S ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The STORY of an AMERICAN DOG. 

The GERMAN AUTHORITIES on JEANNE D’ARC. 

NEW NOVELS :—Barlasch of the Guard; The Other Mrs. Jacobs’ 
More Kin senna Kind ; ‘The Maids of Paradise; Gordon Keith; The 
Land of Regre' ; Carita ; Told by the Death’ 8 Head; Mary North ; 
Frank Bayliss ;  delbridg e & Co. 

GREEK and LATIN GRAMMARS. 

SHORT STORIES. 

MINOR BIOGRAPHIBS3. 

THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

LOCAL HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Free Trade and the Manchester School ; 
Lost in Blunderland; The Lyons Mail; France and the Bahr-el- 
Ghazel ; A Sister of 8t. Saviour’s Priory ; Reprints. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

“GYPSY HEATHER”; i MAS’S NOVELS; The SIENA ARCHIVES: 
“ ARCHIPIADA”; NOTES on JUNIUS; THREE HYMNS; The 
COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE ,—The Silent Trade; Palearctic Butterflies ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Ancient City Halls; Scottish Clockmakers ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Hector Berlioz ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The NUMBER for AUGUST 15 contains :-— 

The WORKS of LORD BYRON. 

CLEMENT of ALEXANDRIA. 

The ROSSETII PAPERS. 

A HISTORY of FRENCH VERSIFICATION. 

UNITARIAN STUDIES in THEOLOGY. 

NEW NOVELS :—Susannah and One Elder; Dragooning a Dragon; 
The Baptist Ring; Padmini. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

SCOTTISH LITERATURE. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

BOOKS ABOUT ANIMALS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Dorothy Osborne’s Letters; Pascal; The 
Woman who Toils ; The Student's Prayer- Book ; ‘The Second Part 
of ‘Don Quixote’; The Alleged V: von; 
T.P ’s Weekly; Guide-Books ; Reprints. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘ISABELLA D'ESTE, MARCHIONESS of MANTUA’; GILBERT 

EARLIRST EDITION of the BIS SHOPS’ NEW 

; “A SLEEVELESS ERRAND”; “OUT of GOD'S 

BLESSING into a WARM SUN”; ‘WYNNERE and WAST- 

OURE’; NOTES on JUNIUS; The COMING PUBLISHING 

SEASON. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Anthropological Notes ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:—History of the Pewterers’ bes ore 
Reflections in Still Water; The British A 
at Sheffield ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—New Music; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Name Shakspeare ; Gosstp. 





ALtso— 


, Prints ; On 
wr ‘nes 








The NUMBER for AUGUST 22 contains:— 

The LITERARY HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 

The DESTRUCTION of the GREEK EMPIRE. 

The POOR of LONDON. 

GREEK IDEAS REGARDING a FUTURE LIFE. 

The ANNALS of FLORENCE. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Composite Lady; Drama of Sunshine; 
Barbara Ladd; Elizabeth's Children, Chris of All Sorts; The 
Treasure of Don Andres; Iskander ; ‘The MS. ina Red Box; For 
his People. 

BOOKS on ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 

TWO AMERICAN RIVERS. 

PATRISTIC LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE: 
Remarks; The Truth about 
Lingard’s History of England. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

ISABELLA D'EST ri ne ae ATE PAPERS’; _ SINS 

INST DUMA “QUT of GOD'S BLESSING into the 
WARM SUN”; The "COMING PUBLISHING SEASON; ARTHU- 
RIAN RESEARCH in the UNITED STATES. 

ALso— 


Ford's Few 


— Memories of Vailima; 
Thomas More; 


an Author; Sir 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—In the Andamans and Nicobars ; Meteorological Publica- 
tions; The Churchyard Yew at Crowhurst, Surrey ; Gossip. 

FINE ee EP ea Van Byeks:, The oe of the Parthenon; 
British at Sheffield; Pictish Ogams 
lately Meaney "Soule. 

MUSIC :—Music in the a of the Western Church; 

Performances Next Wee 
DRAMA :—Shakspeare’s tations Gossip. 





Gossip ; 


The NUMBER for AUGUST 8 contains :— 

PROF. LANE-POOLE on MEDIZ VAL INDIA. 

LIFE and LETTERS of BISHOP WESTCOTT. 

TWO BOOKS on SPINOZA. 

A HISTORY of the ROYAL NAVY. 

The IRISH QUAKERS. 

The ‘SONNETS from the PORTUGUESE’ 

NEW NOVELS :—George Goring’s Daughters ; 
on the a Deck ; Children of ‘Tempest ; 
daughte 

EARLY WELSH LITERATURE. 

TRAVEL and ADVENTURE. 

SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The H.A.C. in South Africa ; Historic 4 

of the United States; Recollections of a Westminster Boy; 

History of Arabic Literature ; Some Literary Criticisms; or 
Letters of Princess Lieven ; The Chronicle of Jocelin of B 
lond; The “Fireside” Dickens ; Cobden’s Speeches on Free Trade; 
The New Testament in que. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

LAMB “TROUVAILLES”; NOTES on JUNIUS; ALEXANDER 
Hg 8 ‘POEMS’; ‘REPRESENTATIY E ENGLISH COMEDIES’; 


in FRENCH. 
Marjorie ; The Shadow 
The Squire’s Grand- 


ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE:—Hampshire Days; The Religious Sense in its Scientific 
Aspect ; American Ornithology ; Geometry ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Sacred Sites of the Gospels; Roman Britain; Art and 

Artists; Mr. Whistier and Artistic Solipsism ; Gossip. 

MUSIC: :—Our Library Table ; French Music in the Nineteenth Century ; 
Musicians’ Wit, Humour, and Anecdote; How to Sing; Orgat 
yp ame al ‘The Art of ‘Tuning the Pianoforte ; Music ‘New and 

ssi. 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 





The ATHENZEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Athenzum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
And of all Newsagents. 
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TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 





1) CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
Tenth Edition, With 3 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘¢ Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.”— Guardian, 


| SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





Price One Shilling. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS, 











SIXTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence, 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





EIGHTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth. 








REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 
Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence. 


BRIEF LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS, 


“ Conveys a great deal of information without being in any way dry or technical.” — Kentish Mercury. 


G. STONEMAN, 29, Paternoster Square, F.C. 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


THE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: 


A Series of Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 
David to the Present Time. 


By W. T. LYNN, BA, F.RB.A.S. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 








MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


READY TO-DAY. 


THE A BECKETTS OF 
PUNCH. 


By ARTHUR WILLIAM A BECKETT. 
1 vol. pp. 320, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

The story told by Mr. Arthur W. a Beckett, who was for 
twenty-eight years on the staff of Punch, and who has only 
recentiy relinquished the assistant editorship, is a most 
interesting one. The volume is full of anecdotes of Gilbert 
Abbott 4 Beckett, Douglas Jerrold, William Makepeace 
Thackeray, Mark Lemon, John Leech, Perceval Lee, Albert 
Smitb, Henry Mayhew, and other members of the original 
staff of the far-famed paper. Further, Mr. & Beckett’s 
active life as a journalist of the last forty years enables him 
to give recollections of some of the most eminent persons 
of the last half of the nineteenth century. 








MR. BERNARD SHAW'S NEW BOOK. 


MAN and SUPERMAN. A Comedy 


and a Philosophy. Small crown 8vo, és. 


POEMS. By George Meredith. In 


2 vols. Pocket Kdition. Uniform with the Novels. 
5s. net the Set in cloth ; 7s. net in leather. 


|The ENGINEER in SOUTH 
AFRICA. By STAFFORD RANSOME. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


COINS of ANCIENT SICILY. By 


G. F. HILL, M.A., of the Department of Coins, Britisb 
Museum, With 16 Collotype Plates, 80 Illustrations in 
the Text, anda Map. Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


The PREVENTION of DISEASE. 
Translated from the German by WILMOTT EVANS, 
with an Introduction by H. T. BULSTRODBE, M.A. 
M.D. Demy 8vo, about 1,000 pp. 31s. 6d. net. 

‘The work is one which should be carefully read by every 
person on the Medical Register.”—Glasgow Medical Jcurnat, 


TIBERIUS the TYRANT. By John 
CHARLES TARVER. With a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 15s. net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 
The MAIDS of PARADISE. By 


R. W. CHAMBERS, Author of ‘ Cardigan,’ ‘The Maiad- 
at-Arms,’ &c. 

“Written with remarkable vividness and power...... the 
characterization is masterly......The whole story is con- 
ceived in the true romantic spirit, and is written with 
wonderful vigour and picturesqueness.”— Bookman, 

‘*A most admirable piece of work, full of keen and 
| humorous observation and of deftly sustained interest...... 
| We recommend the book cordially.” —Athenaum. 
| ‘A graphic and thrilling story of the Franco-German 
| War, His spirited battle pictures are ineffaceable.”’ 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


SECOND EDITION NOW RBHADY. 


BARBARA LADD. By Charles 
G. D. ROBERTS, Author of ‘ The Heart of the Ancient 
Wood,’ &e. 

“A delightful open-air story......Should be read to te 
appreciated. It is charming in itself, and donbly charming 
for the sensitive descriptions of animal and forest life.” 

Times. 

‘** The story is picturesque and alive with human interest ; 
the characters are drawn vividly and with insight ana 
humour.”— Bookman. 

‘*A book that will leave the pleasantest of memories.” 

Pall Mali Gazette. 


The LITTLE SHEPHERD of KING- 


























THE UNION JACK AS AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY BRITISH SUBJECTS, 
COPIES OF 





NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 


‘ 


Can still be had, containing an account of the Flag, with Coloured Illustration according to scale, 








JOHN C, FRANCIS, otcs and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





DOM COME. By JOHN FOX. Illustrated by F. C. 
Yohn. [ Shortly, 


PETRONILLA HEROVEN. By 


UNA L. SILBERRAD, Author of ‘The Success of 
Mark Wyngate,’ &c. [ Shortly. 


NEW TECHNICAL BOOKS. 
HARDENING, TEMPERING, ANNEAL- 


ING, and FORGING of STEEL. By JOSEPH V. WOODWORTH. 
A Treatise on the Practical Treatment and Working of High and 
Low Grade Steel. 288 pages, with 201 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
10s. net. (Next week. 


The ART of ILLUMINATION. By Louis 


BELL, Ph.D. Fully illustrated. A Study of the Utilization of 
Artificial Light. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 


ENGINE TESTS and BOILER 
EFFICIENCIES. By J. BUCHETTI, sometime Professor at the 
Central ‘Technical School, Paris. Edited and Translated by 
ALEXANDER RUSSELL. With 179 Diagrams. Demy §8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


PRACTICAL ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY. By 
} ong ~~ iolmea Fully illustrated. New Impression. Demy 


Messrs. CONSTABLE’S NEW LISTS and PRO- 
SPECTUSES sent post free on application. 


A, CONSTABLE & CO., LIMITED, Westmizster. 
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THE FIRST FOUR VOLUMES WILL BE READY IN NOVEMBER. 


The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE. Edited by Mrs. Paget Toynbee. Containing 400 Letters 
not included in the Latest Edition of the Collected Letters; 100 of which have never before been printed. Collated with the Original MSS. as far as possible. With Additional 
Notes and full Analytica) Index, by Mrs. PAGET TOYNBEK. With 50 Photogravure Illustrations and 3 Facsimiles of Original Letters. 
IN THREE STYLES. 
I. Special Limited Edition, in 16 vols. demy 8vo, printed on Hand-made Paper, Subscription price 127. net in boards, and 19/. 4s. net for copies full bound. 
II. In 8 Double Volumes, printed on Oxford India Paper, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. Subscription price 5/. 4s. net. 
III. In 16 Volumes, on Ordinary Paper, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Subscription price 4/. net. 
After publication the price of the Volumes will be substantially increased, 


The MEDIAEVAL STAGE. By E. K. Chambers, M.A. With 2 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 


25s. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE (Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER).—‘‘ In an unassuming way which adds to the merits of the performance, Mr. E. K. Chambers has done a piece of work which claims 
recognition as a furtherance to scholarship in general and a credit to English scholarship in particular. To German thoroughness Mr. Chambers adds English clearness and amenity of 
style......Every one of these pages represents solid labour. There is not an ounce of superfluous tissue in the book—of facile theorizing or idle fantasticating. It is not even, in the text 
at any rate, expanded by lavish quotation. Every paragraph is the product of hard reading and close thinking. If ever there was a work of honest scholarship, exempt from all that is 
flashy or superficial, this is it. Nor is it less exempt from crotchettiness or system-weaving.” 


A HISTORY of the PENINSULAR WAR. By Charles Oman, M.A. With Maps, Plans, and 


Portraits. Vol. II. Jan.-Sept., 1809. From the Battle of Corunna to the End of the Talavera Campaign. 8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 


ATHENAUM.—" Mr. Oman’s work is marked by a thoroughness of detail that is unhappily far from common in these days of text-books and popular compendiums...... It is 
marked by a scholarly eagerness to make use of every available source...... The description of the battle of Talavera supplied in this volume is undoubtedly the fullest and most accurate 
that has ever been written.” 


NAPOLEONIC STATESMANSHIP.—GERMANY. By H. A. L. Fisher, M.A. 8vo, cloth, with 


Maps, 12s. 6d. net. 

ATHEN4UM.—“ A singularly interesting and illuminating volume......The greater part of Mr. Fisher’s work is naturally taken up with the political, social, and economic results 
brought about by the secularization and the formation of the Rhenish Confederation. Their importance can hardly be over-estimated...... e can speak very high'y of bis wide erudition, 
sound research, and attractive presentment of a great and inspiring theme. The weight of materials is everywhere handled witha skill that raises the. volume to the level of good 
literature. Its accuracy is also remarkable.” 


EUSEBIUS.—PRAEPARATIO EVANGELICA. Edited, with Translation and Notes, by E. H. 


GIFFORD, D.D. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth, 105s. net. Vol. ILI. in Two Parts (Translation), separately, 25s. net. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ This fine and exhaustive edition of Eusebius’s ‘ Praeparatio’ reflects almost equal credit upon Dr. Gifford and the University Press, which is 
responsible for its publication. It is a service undertaken and carried through, regardless of time, trouble, or expense, in simple devotion to learning...... The ‘ Praeparatio’ has been 
described by Bishop Lightfoot as ‘ probably the most important apologetic work of the Karly Church.’ Its argument may be read still with interest, but its chief claim upon our attention 
arises from the fact that it isa laborious compilation. It is a perfect mine of quotations, many of them from lost authors, from all periods of Greek literature. As a source for our 
knowledge of Greek religion and philosophy and their struggle with Christianity for intellectual supremacy, it has a value which it can never lose.” 


SACRED SITES of the GOSPELS. With 63 Plates. By W. Sanday, D.D. LL.D. Litt.D., with the 


assistance of PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A. F.R.I.B.A. 8vo, cloth, 13s. 6d. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Dr. Sanday seems to us to be just the guide that an intending Holy Land tourist should study if he wishes to visit the sacred scenes with intelligence 
as well as with reverence...... The whole is admirably illustrated with maps and plans, and an abundance of photographs...... We doubt whether elsewhere could be found so much 
information and such fair judgments on questions that can never really be settled.” 


A TEXT-BOOK of NORTH SEMITIC INSCRIPTIONS. By the Rev. G. A. Cooke, M.A. 8vo, 


cloth, with 14 Full-Page Plates, 16s. net. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—" The selection in the ‘Text-Book’ is good...... The commentary is excellent, learned, and judicious...... We recommend the work most warmly. 
It should do much to quicken the pace and assure the step of the student of Semitic antiquity, and increase his chance of being able in turn to contribute to the advancement of 
knowledge. We hope that even students of the Old Testament who are not continuing their philological studies may be able to make use of this book through its English translations.” 


A COMPENDIOUS SYRIAC DICTIONARY. Founded on the ‘Thesaurus Syriacus’ of R. Payne 


SMITH and Edited by J. PAYNE SMITH (Mrs. Margoliouth). Now Complete. Small 4to, cloth, 63s. net. 


A SWAHILI-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By A. C. Madan, MA. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, half 


bound, 7s. 6d. net. Previously published: AN ENGLISH-SWAHILI DICTIONARY. Uniform in price and binding. 





OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS.—LATEST VOLUMES. 


THIRTY-FOUR VOLUMES NOW PUBLISHED, List on application. 


PLATONIS OPERA. Tom. III. (Tetralogiae V.—VII.). Edited by J. Burnet, M.A. Crown 8vo, 


paper covers, 5s. ; limp cloth, 6s. ; on Oxford India paper, 7s. 


CICERONIS EPISTULAE. Edited by L. C. Purser, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, printed on 


Oxford India paper, 21s. 


A HISTORY of FRENCH VERSIFICATION. By L. E. Kastner, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 


top, 5s. 6d. net. 
ATHEN £UM.—“ The most learned, thorough, and impartial treatise on the subject which has yet been published...... It is a piece of exact scholarship, but is wholly without 
pedantry, and it makes its somewhat abstract subject as interesting as any technical subject, technically treated, can well be made.” 


MATHEMATICAL CRYSTALLOGRAPHY, and the Theory of Groups of Movements. By H. 


HILTON, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 











TO BE PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
The SONGS of ROBERT BURNS. Now First Printed, with the Melodies for which they were 


Written. A Study in Tone-Poetry. With Bibliography, Historical Notes, and Glossary. By JAMES C. DICK. 8vo, cloth, pp. xliii-536, printed on rag-made paper, with 
4 Facsimile MSS , 10s. 6d, net to Subscribers before Publication. After Publication the price will be increase 1. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner. 


£ditoris! Communications should be addressed to “The Editor’—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Published Weekly by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by Jom» Epwarp Franois, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0 . 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, September 12, 1908. 
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